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SIARGUERITE OVERCOME WITH EMOTION. 


THE LOST SON; 


oR, 
THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


ee 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ONE VIEW OF MARRIAGE. — 


To me, the daughter of a noble house, 
You utter words that dye my cheek with shame. 

Tax Secretary. 
MarniacEs, such as the one about to be contracted by 

Lectoure, were by no means rare in an age in whio 
questions as to rank and suitableness fortune in 
general, decided alliances between noble houses; but 
that which was scarcely found once in a thousand trmes, 
was, that a man in the baron’s position should meet, 
immured in a distant province, a lady of an 
immense fortune, and whom, at the glance, he 
could discern was wostty, by her demeanour, her ele- 
beauty, ine in the most brilliant 
He, therefore, advanced toward 
with the feeling of iority as @ 
est Geter Aa ed 
ro eg ease which distinguished good society at 





* Pardon me, mademoiselle,” said he, offering her his 
hand to conduct her to an arm-chair, but which she did 
not accept; “it was for me to solicit the favour you have 
bestowed upon me; and believe me, it was the appre- 
hension of being considered indiscreet, which alone has 
occasioned the apparent neglect of allowing myself to 
be forestalled.” 

“T truly a inate this delicacy, sir,” replied Mar- 
guerite, in a trembling voice, and retreating one step, 
she remained standing. “It strengthens me still more 
in the confidence which, without ha seen you, with- 
oes knowing you, I had placed in your honour and good 
it! Ned 


“ Whatever aim this confidence may have had, I am 


honoured by it, mademoiselle, and I will endeavour to | royal 


render = worthy of it. But, good Heaven! what 
can so affect you ?” 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing,” replied Marguerite, endea- 
vouring to overcome her emotion! “ but it is—it is— 

we to tell you that—but—really—I am not suf- 
ficient mistress of myself to——" _ 

She appeared as if about to fall; the 
este speiny Comaes Bar Syste St Sayeets bet be 
had scarcely touched her when a flush of crimson suf- 
fused the cheeks of the young girl, and, with a feeling 
which might be attributed as well to modesty as to 
repugnance, she di herself from his arms. 
Lectoure had taken her d, and conducted her to a 





chair, against which she leaned, but would not seat 
herself in it. 

** Good Heavens!” exclaimed the baron, still retainin 
her hand, “ it must, then, be something very difficuls 
to utter, that has brought you hither! Or, without 
my at all susvecting it, has my being afflanced to 
_ already conferred upon me the imposing air of a 

usband ?” 

Marguerite made another effort to withdraw her 
hand from the baron, and which induced the latter to 
observe it. 

“How!” said he, “not satisfied with having the 
most adorable of faces, the elegant figure of a fairy, but 
you must have such lovely hands!—hands perfectly 
al in their shape! Why, ‘tis enough to make me 
expire at once!” 

‘I trust, M. le Baron,” rejoined Marguerjite—and 
making a last effort, she withdrew her hand from his 

“that the words with which you are now ad- 
ing me, are merely words of gallantry.” 

“No, by my soul! are the sincero truth.” 

“Well, then, I hope, should it be, which I much 
doubt, that you really think that which you have been 
pleased to say—I trust, I say, that such motives will 
not lead you to attach a higher value to the union which 
has been oaioted p”’ 

+4 i F indeed, and that I swear to you.” 

“ And yet,” continued Marguerite, gasping for breath, 













and yet, sir, you! for form'g'take, by some‘mutual friend, aud then,ell will 
consider marrivge as a solemn mat : | galin rightly.” 

“That is as it may happen,” emifagly replied Lec- \ wy donot understand you, sir,” replied Marguerite, 
toure; “for example, if 1 were about to marry -@p old lddkiy at the barom Wilh an expression Of profound 
dowaver.” | agtonighment. 

“In ghort,” rejOined Marguerite, in a more deter- “What I have Said to you is, notwithstanding, per- 
mined tone, “1 beg your pardon, sir, if Duavé been | fectly pellucid,” rejoined the latter, with some show of 
mistaken ; I thought, perhaps, that, with regard to the | impatience; “ you have engagements on your side—I 
alliance proposed between us, you had formed some | have jon mine—but that is no reason for preventing an 
i ‘ | unidn which is perfectly suitable in every respect ; and 


eo much was her heart oppressed, “ 










idea of reciprocity of fecling. 

“Never!” cried Lectoure, interrupting her, for he | once accomplished, why, I think, we are bound to ren- 
appeared as eager to avoid the frank explanation which der it as bearable as we can. Do you comprehend me 
Marguerite desired, as she seemed to provoke it. | now ?” 

“ Never! and above all, since I have seen you, I could “Oh! pardon me, sir, pardon me,” cried Marguerite, 
not hope to be worthy of your love. And yet my name, | starting back, as though these words had outraged her ; 





my position in society, notwithstanding I should fail to | “I haye been very imprudent, very culpable perhaps ; 
influence your heart, may yet give me a title to your | but whatever I may have been, I did not dream I could 
hand,” | have merited so gross an insult. Oh, sir! the blush of 









“ But how, sir,” said Marguerite, timidly, “how can! shame is now scorching my cheek, but more for you 
you separate the one from the other ?”’ than for myself. Yes, I understand you—an apparent 
“ As do three-fourths of the people who get married, | love and a concealed one; the face of vice and the mask 
mademoiselle,” replied Lectoure, with a carelessness | of virtue; and it is to me—to me, the daughter of the 
which would have at once deterred the confidence of a | Marquis d’Auray, that so shameful, so humiliating, so 
woman less candid than Marguerite. “A man marries | infamous a bargain is proposed! Oh!” continued she, 





in order to have a wife, the wifé to have a husband; it | falling into an arm-chair, and hiding her face with 
is a social compact—an arrangement of convenience. | both ber hands, “I must, then, be a most unfortunate, 
What can love have to do in a matter of this nature ?’’ | most contemptible, lost creature! 

“Your pardon, sir; perhaps I have not clearly ex-| ‘Emanuel! Emanuel!” cried the baron, opening the 





























pl d my meaning,” continued Marguerite, making | door, at which he rightly suspected Marguerite’s 
un effort to control her feelings, and to conceal from the | brother had remained; “ come in, my dear friend; 
niu apon whom her future fate depended, the impres- | your sister is attacked with spasms ; these things ought 
rion his words had produced upon her mind. “ But|to be attended to, or they may becomie chronic; 
you must attribute my hesitation, sir, to the timidity of |Madame de Moulan died of them. Here, take m 
ung girl, compelled, by imperious circumstances, to | scent-bottle, and let her smell at it. As to thyself, 
gpoak on sach a subject.” am going down into the park. If you have ea 
‘Not at all, mademoiselle,” replied Lectoure, bow- | else to do, you can rejoin me there, and bring me, 
ing, and giving to his voice a tone which nearly ap- | you please, news of your sister.” 
proached raillery; “on the contrary, you speak like| Saying these words, the Baron de Lectonre left the 
Clarissa Harlowe, and all you say is as clear as daylight. | room with miraculous calmness, leaving Marguttite and 
Cod has endowed me with a mind sufliciently quick- | Emanuel together. 
sighted perfectly to comprehend things which are but ee 
hinted at.” 
“How, sir!” cried Margucrite; “ you comprehend CHAPTER Xl¥. 
what I had the intention of saying, and you allow me THE CHALLENGH 
to continue P How would it be it, on looking deeply . é 
into my heart, and interrogating nll its feelings, I found Do as ae will, heap wro: pe eens upon me, 
: ; ; ‘ Cy 5 pepe : - It shall not anger me; I dius, 
it impossible to love—te love the person who had been ‘Thon art enshrined in @ holy 
presented to me as my fature husband ?” My foot can never pass—nor It 
“Why,” replied Loctoure, in the same sareastic tone Can c’er induce this hand to re le 
in which he had before spoken, “in my opinion the Theestee be maa tell thee 
west course to pur 5 i q wil no wi ce, 
7‘ course to pursue Would be not to tell him of & Cis Pee: 
“ And why mot,'sir ?” Own the day ou which the interview bet ites 








© Bocausé—bat—bub—Because it would really be too | and the Baron de Lectoure had taken j _ t 
imple.” |of which had proved so diame opposed to the 
“And if Gi@t avowal wore made, not from simplicity, | hopes and expectations of the yo! rl, on that at 
it from deliéney ? If T ad@ed—and may the shame of | four o’clock, the dinner-bell recalled the baton @ 










mate it! —if Lf added, sir, that I have loved—that I still | marchioness could not leave her husband, and Margne- 
love ?” rite had requested permission not to come down stairs. 







not a schodl-girl who, after the holidays, does not | own feelings. From time to time, thdeed, his boi as 

retarn to het eonvent but with a passion in her little | liveliness failed all at once, like a lamp the oil of whi 
heart.” is nearly extinguished, and then it gabdenly burst forth 
“Unf Hers’: for mo,” replied Margacrité, with a | again, as doth the flame when it devours its hot aliment. 
it and grave as that of the baron was | At seven o’clock they rose from table, and went into the 











} 


am speaking of a serious, protound, and eternal love ; | customed to the presence of living beings. And there- 







in the h mrt, and i nprint them there for ever.” 





to illuminate the vast rooms, and in which the voice 





to attach sonie importance to Marguerite’s confession 
“ why, this is perfectly pastoral. 
a young man whor one ean roceive at one’s house ? 

“Oh, wir!” ovied Marguerite, catching at the hope | during the evening by some three or four gentlemen of 
whieh these words seemed to inspire; “ oh! believe me, | the neighbourhood, increased: the gloom which appeared 
he is the most estimable being, the most devoted | to hover over the emblazoned columns of the eastle. In 
agul +" the centre of one of the saloons, the same one in which 

“Why, I am not asking you to tell me this; I was | manuel, at the moment after his arrival from Paris, 


not spedking of the 

















n the midst of these 





and that without degrading her husband ?” | Warrant as a marrage contract. 

“ His father, whom he lost when very young, and | grave aspects and gloomy im 
who wad my fither’s friend from infancy, was a coun- | shrill mocking laugh woul 
sellor at the court of Rennes,” | of persons whispering to each other. It proceeded from 

“ Nobility of the bar!” exclaimed Lectoure, dropping | Lectoure, who was amusing himself at the expense of 
lis uethér lip with a contemptuous shrug; “I would | some good country gentlemen, without any respect for 
rather it were otlerwise—is he a knight of Malta, at | the.feelings. of Emanuel, upon whom a portion of his | 
joast raillery necessarily recoiled. He would, however, every 

* Ho was educated for a military life.” now and then cast an anxious glance around the room, 

“Ob! then, we must get a regiment for him, to give | and then a gloomy cloud would pervade his features, 
him rank and standing in society, Well, that’s all | tor he saw not either his father-in-law, or the marchio- 
arrangéd, and it is well. Now listen to me: he will | mesa, or Marguerite enter the room, As we baresineeny 
absent himself for six months, merely for decency’s sake, } stated, neither of them had been present, at $ din- 
will obtain leave of absence, no difficult matter now, as | ner-table, and his interview with the latter ha not, 
we are not at war—he will get himself presented to you, | however careless he endeavoured to appear, left him 

















“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


“Oh, some Mittle romance, is it mot so?” gaid Lee- | The other guests were the notary, the relations of the | toure, using the same preci) 
toure, cavolessly crossing his leg, and playing with the | family, and the witnes'es. The repast was a gloomy | party in question ; 
frill of his shirt; “upon my honour, the race of little | one, notwithstanding the imperturbable gaiety of Lec- | wrong had you deprived the Of 80 Anmsing 1 companion. 


cousins is am a@eursed race. But, fortunately, we know | toure; but it was evident that by his boyish humour, so | He is an appendage to the d ywer of my future wife, and 
what thes@ ephemeral atta¢hments are; and there is | stirring that it appeared feverish, he strove to stum his | I should have been dhdptiiied not to have made 


his Mee? 
«Mo de laSarry;’ said & Borvant, opening tho 


“Pho devil!” exclaimed Lectoure, as if beginning | and vacillating light of the wax candles was insufticient | like the Czar Peter. 








ee — —— 





without some uneasiness with regard to the signing of 
the,contract, which was to take place during the even. 
ing, Neither Was Emanuel exempt from all anxiety; 
and he had just determined to go up to his sister's 
apartment, wher, im’passifg utrough one of the rooms, 
he saw Lectourée, who made a sign to him to draw near, 

“ By Heaven! you have come in the nitk of ‘me, my 
dear count,” said he to him, while appearing to pay the 
greatest attention to a good country gentleman who 
was talking to him, and with whom he seemed on terms 
of perfect intimacy; “here is M. de Nozay, who ig 
relating to me some very curious things, upon my word! 
But do you know,” continued he, turning to the narra. 
tor, “this is most admirable, and highly interesting. [ 
also have marshes and ponds, and J must ask my steward, 
as soon as I get to Paris, to tell me where they are 
situated. And do you catch many wild ducks it. this 
way ?’ 

“ An immense quantity,” replied the gentleman, and 
with the accent of perfect simplicity, which proved that 
Lectoure could, without fear of detection, for some time 
longer sustain the conversation in the same tone. 

“ What, then, is this mizaculous mode of sporting?” 
inquired Emanuel, 

Only imagine, my dear iriend,” replied Lectoure, 
with the most perfect coolness, “that this gentleman 
gets into the water up to his neck. At what time of the 
year, may I ask, without being indiscreet ?” 

“Tn the months of December and January.” 

“Tt is impossible that anything can be more pic. 
turesque. I was saying, then, that he gets into the 
water op to his neck, puts a large toadstool over his 
head, and ¢ als pees 40 among the bulrushes. This 
80 completely metamorphoses him that the ducks do not 
tecognise him, and allow him to come close to them, 


Did you not Oe 
As near as am to you.” 
“Bah! really!” exclaimed Emanuel. 
Fs And this gentleman just as many as he 


them by dozens,” gaid he, proudly, being 
enchanted by the attention the tivo young men 
were paying to the recital of hi its, 

“Tt must bea delightful thing for your good lady, if 


fs le, Nozay. 

per to introduce me 
oure, bowing. 

“that instantly on 

f this sport in the 


persuaded that his 
of it in ono of his 








marqiis,” said Emanuel, 
hispering in his ear, 
Meighbours, whom we 


such an svo@wal fall back on those who compel me to | castle. Emanuel did the honours of the pow pd the | could, not do otherwise that dinvite on so solemn an 


to be heard by the 
hive been decidedly 


on. a 
“Tt requires no apology, 2 y on friend,” said Lec. 
w 


” 


sporting compatiion Pid Lectouro. 


No,” replied M. de Nozay; “ he is a traveller.” 
h! ak!” 


—) 


Voice as sorrow 

sarcastic and light, “unfortanately, Lam no longer a | drawing-room. It would be difficult to form an idea of} “A exclaimed Lectoure, with an accent 
chool-wirl, @ir¢ And although still young, I have long | the strange aspect which the old castle then presented ; | which announced that the newly-arrived personage was 
uo pa od the ago of childish games and infantine | the vast apartments of which were hung with damask |to be the subject of a new attack. had hardly 
attachments, When I speak to the man who does me | draperies with gothic designs, and ornamented with|made the ejaculation, when the person announced 
the honour to solicit my hand and to offer me his name, | furniture of the times of Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. | entered the room, muffled up in a Polish dress lined 
of my love for another, he ought to understand that I} 'They had been so long closed that they appeared unac- | with fur. 


“Ah! my dear La Jarry,” cried Emanuel, advancing 


ef ong of those passions, in tine, which leave their traces | fore, notwithstanding the abundance of chandeliers with | to meet him, and holding out his hand to him; “ but 
j which the servants had decorated the rooms, the feeble | how you are be-furred! Upon my honour, you look 


” 


“Tt is,” replied La Jarry, shivering, although the 


But let us see—is it | resonnded as under the arches of a cathedral. The} weather was by no means cold, “ because, when ono 
ie small number of the guests, who were to be joined | arrives from Naples—peyrrrrou!”’ 


* Ah! the gentleman. has arrived from Naples,” said 
Lectoure, joining in the contersation. 
” 


* Direct, sir. 
* Did you ascend Vesuvius, sir ?” 


‘ 
“No. I was satisfied with looking at it from my 


ualities of his heart—he has all | had received Captain Paul, was placed a table prepared | window. And then,” continued the traveller, with a 
these, of course—that's perfectly understood. I ask you | with much solemnity, on which was laid a closed port- | tone of contempt most humiliating to the volcano, 
whether ho is noble? if he is of good race? in short, | folio, which, to the eyes of a stranger ignorant, of all|“ Vesuvius is not the most curious thing that is to be 
whether a woman of quylity could acknowledge him, that was preparing, might as well pee enclosed a death | seen at Naples. A mountain that smokes !—my ehininey 


does as much, when the wind is in the wrong quarter ; 


—y from time to time | and, besides, Madame La Jarry was dreadfully alarined 
reach the ears of a group | at the idea of an eruption.” 


* But of course you visited the Grotto del Cane?” 
continued Lectoure. 

“To what purpose ?” rejoined Tin Jarry; “to see an 
animal that Has yhpours—dgivé d pill to tlie first poodle 
that passes, and he will do as mnch. Ani; then, 
Madame La Jarry has quite a passion for dogs, atid it 
sguld have given hér pain to witness so cruel an éxhii- 

ition.” 

“T hope, however, that a mim.of sciéned, like your- 
ol said Binanuel, bowing, “@id not neslect the Bdl- 
atara. 

“ Who, [PI would not set my foot there. Ican very 
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easily imagine what three or four acres of sulphur looks 
like, the sule produce of which is a’ few millions of 
matches. Moreover, Madame La Jarry cannot support 
the odour of'sulphur.” 

“What do you think of our new friend?” said 
Emenuel, lending Leetéure into the room in which the 
contract was to be signed. 

“T know not whether it is because I saw the other 
first; but I decidedly prefer Nozay.” 

Phe door again operied, and the servant loudly an- 
hotinced, “Mon-ieur Pau!.” 

* © Eh! extlaimed Emanuel, turning round. 

- “Who isthis ?” inquired Lectoure, listlessly, “ ano- 
her country neighbour ?” ‘ 

~ *No; this ‘is’‘quite another sort of person,” replied 
fmanuel, with agitation. “ How does this man dare to 
present himself here?” , 

“Ah! ali! a plebeian, eh ?—a common fellow, is he 
hot ? but rich, I suppose? No! A poet? musician ? 

ainter ? Well, I can assure you, Emanuel, that they are 
footnstttiy to receive this sort of people—that accursed 

thilosophy has confounded everything. It cannot be 
helped, my dear fellow, we must courageously make up 
our minds to “it—we have come to that. An artist sits 
down by a great noble, elbows ‘him, touches the corner 
of his hat to him, remains seated when the other rises ; 
they converse together on court matters—they jest, 
they joke, they squabble, it is bon tan, though decidedly 
bad taste. 

“You are mistaken, Lectoure,” replied Emanuel: 
“ho is neither poet, painter, nor musician; he is 2 man 
to whom I must speak alone. Just lead off Nozay, 
while I do the same with La Jarry.” 

Upon this, the two young gentlemen took each of the 
country neighbours by the arm} and drew them away 
into another room, talking of shooting and travelling. 
The side door through which they went out had 
scarcely closed upon them, when Paul appeared at the 
principal one. He went into the room he already knew, 
¢ach corner of which concealed a door—the one led to 
a library, the other to the room in which he had been 
shut up on his first visit, awaiting the result of the con- 
ference between Marguerite and Emanuel; and then 
approaching the table, he remained there for a moment, 
looking attentively at the two doors, as though he had 
expected to ste one of them opened. His hope was not 
fallacious. In a few moments that of the hbrary was 
opened, and he perceived a white form standing within 
it; he rushed towards it. 

“Ts it you, Marguerite?” said he. 

“ Yes,” replied a trembling voice. 

“ Well ?” 

“T told him all ” 

“ And——” 

“ And in ten minutes the contract is to be signed.” 

“T suspected as much—he is a miserable wretch !” 

‘What's to be done ?” cried the young girl. 

“Take courage, Marguerite.” 

“ Courage !—oh ! it now fails me entirely.” 

“There is that which will restore it,’ said Paul, 
handing her a letter. 

“ What does this letter contain ?” 

“The namo. of the villuge in which you will find your 
son, nnd the ime of the woman in whose house he has 
been concealed,” 

“My son! oh, you are my guardian angel!” cried 
Marguerite, endeavouring to kiss the hand which held 
the pepe to her. 


“Silence! some one is coming, Whatever may hap- 


pen, you will find me st Achard’s.” i 
Marguerite suddenly closed the door without reply- 
ing to him, for she had heard the sound of her brother’s 


footsteps. - Paul turned round, and went to meet him, 
which he did nenr the table. 

“T expected you at another time, sir, and in less 
numerous company,” said Emanuel, who was the first 
to speak. 

“ Tt appears to me that we are alone at this moment,” 
said Paul, glancing around the roont. 

“ Yes, but it is here that the contract is to be signed, 
and in an instant this room will be full’ 

“But muny things may be said’ in an instant, 
count.” 

“Yon are richt, sir; but you mnst meet a man who 
does not require more than an instant to comprehend 
them.” 

“1 am listening,” said Paul. 

“You spoke to me of Jetters,” rejoined Emanuel, 
drawing nearer to him, and lowering Ins voice. 

“Tt is true,” said Paul, with tlie’samé calmness. 

“ You fixed’a price upon those letters?” 

“ That is aleo true.” 

“Well, then, if you are a man of honour, for that 
price—for the sum enclosed in this pocket-book—you 
ought now to be prepared to give them up.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” replied Paul ; “ the case stood thus: 
a3 long as I believed your sister, forgetful of the vows 
the had'made, the fault she had committed, and even 
the child'to which she had given birth, was secondineg 
pont ambition hy her perjury, tlion, I thought it would 

dn saihiciently bitter fate for the poor child to-enter 
unon’ lifé without a name and without a fantily, not to 
allow hitn to énter it withont a fortune also,°and I then 
demanded of you, it is trie, that sum in exchange tor 
the létters jn my possegsion.’ Bat now the state of 
thing# ts altoré4; gir. I saw your sister ‘throw herself 
udea hér ees before you; I hoard he entreat you not 





to force her into this infamous marriage; and neither 
prayers, nor tears, nor supplications could make any 
impression on your heart. It is now for me—for me, 
who hold your honour and the honour of your family 
within my hands—it is for me to save the mother from 
despair, as I would have saved the child from penury 
and misery. Those letters, sir, shall be delivered to 
you, when you shall, upon this table, instead of signing 
the marriage-contract’ of your sister with the Baron de 
Lectoure, sign that of Mademoiselle Marguerite d’ Auray 
with Anatole de Lusignan.” 

“ Never, sir, never!” 

* You shall not have them, excepting on that condi- 
tion, count,” 

“Oh, I shall, perhaps, find some mode of compelling 
you to return them.” 

“T know not any,” coldly replied Paul. 

Will you, sir, deliver those letters te me f” 

* Count,” replied Paul, with an expression of counte- 
nance which, under the dircumstances, was pertectly 
inexplicable to Emanuel—* count, listen to me!” 

* Will you return me those letters, sir?” 

* Count x 

“ Yes or no!” 

No!” said Paul, calmly, 

* Well, then, sir, you wear a sword, as I do; we are 
both gentlemen, or rather I would believe you to be 
such ; let us leave the house together, and one ef us 
shall return alone, and he, being unfettered and power- 
Lo from the death of the other, shall then do as he best 
pleases. 

* 1 regret I cannot accept tho offer,.count.” 

“How? you wear that uniform, that cross upon 
your breast, by your side that sword, and you refuse 
a duel ?” 

* Yes, Emanuel, I do refuse it, because I cannot raise 
my sword against you, count—believe me, I entreat 
you. 

* You cannot fight with me 

* T cannot, upon my honour.” 

* You cannot fight with me, you say?” 

At this moment, a person who had entered the 
room without being perceived burst into a loud laugh, 
close behind the two young men, Paul and Emanuel 
— hastily round. Lectoure was standing close to 
them. 

“ But,” said Paul, pointing to Lectoure, “I can fight 
with him, for he is a miserable and infamous wretch !” 

A burning blush passed over Lectoure’s features, like 
the reflection of a flame. He made a step towards Paul, 
and then stopped. 

“It is well, sir,” said he; “send your second to 
Emanuel, and they can arrange this matter.” 

“You will understand that between us the affair is 
merely deferred,’ said Emanuel to Paul. 

“Silence!” replied Paul; “ they are announcing 
your mother.” 

“Yes, silence, and to-morrow we meet again. Lee- 
toure,” added Emanuel, “let us go to receive my 
mother.” 

Paul looked silently at the young men as they retired, 
and then he entered the small room in which he had 
before been concealed. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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RICHES NOT ALWAYS WEALTH. 


WuEn we take an extreme case, and look at the miser, 
who, while rolling in wealth, i8 in point of fict grovel- 
ling in poverty, we see with stronger light that those | 
who possess riches are not always rich, but’ that “ there 
is a wealth which tendeth to poverty.” If we enter 
his mean abode, after following his skulking form 
through dismal streets and dirty , Borg we cannot help 
thinking that no one could dwell in such a Wreichoo 
spot, save one degraded to the Jowest point of penury 
and want. Cold and cheerless, his solitary room is 
never gladdened by the voice of mirth— 
** No children run to lisp their sire’s return 
And climb his knges, the envied kiss to share.” 


No fire on the hearth to throw a ruddy, cheerfal glow | 
around the room, and lick the teeking moisture from 
the walls; no easy-chair, no soft, laxurious couch, in- 
vitins ease and indolence; no hospitable board is laid 
out neatly for the evening meal. Alas! for comforts 
such as these, and even for nore needful things, Lé 
deems himself too poor. 

Thé tattered and threadbare clothes he wears do 
not look as if they had ever heen made to incasure, 
and through numerous ragged holes éxpose him to the 
inclemency of tlie weather; and yet the baneful lust of 
gold will not suffer him to change a shilling or’ two for 
protection from the cold and nakedness. 

Sitting down on an old ricketty stool—for chair he 
eannot botst—with thoughtfulmien and restless ey¢ 
he fumbles about his rags for a few tracments of meat 
that he had met with’ in his wanddrings; nay, pexips 
they were given to him by some benevolent Imad, in 
Compassion for lris few gre hairs nhd hungry Wolk 
thus vittually robbing tlie fatherless and destutute, by 
fraudulently deceiving kind hands stretched on) in 
charitable aid. 





Beforo lying down upon that filthy heap of old gax- 
ments in the corucr that compose his bed, he “looks 
around with o keen and stealthy gaze; and then, gently 
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ates x =. 
yet tromblingly raising a loose quarry from the floor, he 
gloats upon his secret hoard, aad carefully recounts it 
o er, 

After looking at this man’s forlorn home, his péhu. 
rious and even gfovolling habits, his scanty attire, and 
his meagre frame, we are not surprised that there ap- 
peared a paragraph in a daily paper, notifying, for the 
edification of the world, the death of a remarkable 
miser, who was found dead in a lonely room; and that, 
from the absence of all creature comforts, it appoared 
most probable that death had resulted from actual ex- 
posure and starvation, notwithstanding he bad pos. 
spaced more than a thousand pounds in his seeret biding- 
place. 

Though rich, comparatively speaking, in money, how 
utterly worthless does his yeold appear to have been to 
him, when, with the abundant meats of acquiring so 
many bodily comforts in his hand, as it were, he dies at 
last through the poverty of wealth! And this is no 
fiction, but a talo of yesterday, 


MILDRED MOORE, 


Sirti in the silent shadows 
Of the twilight grey, 

Mildred Moore is idly dreaming, 
Dreaming hours awny. 

Hair as dark as raven's plumage 
Shades her features pale, 

And ia rippling down her shoulders 

ike a dusky veil, 


Of what is maiden Mildred dreaming, 
As she sitteth there, 

Zephyrs soft her brow caressing, 
Nestling in her hair? 

With those dimpled hands clasped closely 
O’er the heaving breast, 

Gazing t'ward the village churchyard, 
Where the weary reset? 


Sitting in the silent shadows 
Of the twilight grey, 
Mildred Moore perhaps is dreaming 
Of those passed away ; 
Of “ the gone beforo”’ who'ro sleeping 
*Neath the churchyard yew; 
Mildred Moore perhaps is praying 
She’!l soon sleep there too, 
Mavp Mrnroirta, 


YOUR FIRST SWEETHEART. 

You never can forget her!—sho was so young, and inno- 
ceut, and pretty—she had such a way of looking at you 
over her hymn-book in church. She alone, of all the 
world, did not think you a boy at eighteen, but won- 
dered at your size, and your learning, and your faint 
foreshadowing of a sandy moustache, and believed you 
every inch a man, When, at those stupid evening par- 
ties, where boys who should have been in the nursery, 
and girls who should have eaten suppers of bread and 
milk.and gone to sleep hours before, waltzed and flirted, 
and made themselves ill over oysters and champagne, 
you were favoured by a glance of her eye, or a whisper 
from her lip, you ascended to the seventh heaven imme- 
diately, When once, upon a memorable eve, she polked 
with the druggist’s clerk, and never even looked at you, 
how miserable you were, It is funny to think of now; 
but it was not on then, for you were awfully in -ear- 
uest. 

Ouce, at a pic-nic, she wore a white dress, and had 
roses twined in her black hair, and looked so like a 
bride that you fairly trembled. Sometimes youthought, 
in just ook snowy robes, wilh just such blossoms ta her 
haw, she might stand beside tho altar, and you~apost 
blessed of all mortals—might placo a golden ring upon 
her finger. And when you were left alone with her for 
a moment, some of your thoughts would form them- 
selves into words; aud though she blushed, and ren 
away, and would not let you kiss her, she did not seem 
angry. And then you were somehow parted for a little 
while; and when you met again, she was walking with 
1 gentleman, a large, well-whiskered man, of twenty. 
eight or thirty, and had neither word ngr sinile fur you, 
And some wellsnieaning gossip informed you shortly 
ufter that she was “engaged” to the tall gentleman 
with bluck whiskers, and that “it was a splendi 
watch.” Lt was terrible news to you then, and sent you 
Mf to gome great city fur from your native place, where, 
afier a good deal of youllrful grief, and many resolutions 
to die and haunt her, you recove red your equanimity 
and began to make money, and to call love stuff an 
nonsense, 

You have a rich wife of your own now, and grown-up 
children—aye, even two or three toddling grandchildren 
bout your liearth ; your hair is grey, aud you lock your 
heart up in the fire-proof safe at your counting- house 
when you go home at night. And you thonght that 
you had forgotten that little episode of post nineteenth 
yéar, until the other day, when you read of her death in 
the papers. You knew she was a stout lady, who Wore 
glasses, nnd had daughters older than she was in that 
elden time; but your heart went back, and you saw her 
miling and tackles with her golden hair about her 
face, and yourself a boy again, dreaming of wedding- 
robes and rings; and yon laid your grey old lead upou 
your office des), and wept over the memory of yype Brat 
sweotheart. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL., 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
A STRANGE DISCOVERY. 


When Bernard Oswald again opened his eyes, it was 
broad daylight, and he was lying in one of the stalls of 
an empty stable belongi some mews, at a con- 
siderable divtance from the Borough, in fact, on the 
other side of the river. 

He was cold and stiff, and a hot brand of pain burned 
across his head. That was the effect of the blow which 
he had received. 

Naturally, his first impulse was to make inquiries as 
to how he had come into that place, to which he was 
then a stranger. But the stables were used by cabs and 
omnibuses ; and, at that hour, the place was deserted. 

( oy 2 a slip-shod boy lounged about the gates, chew- 
ing a long straw; and he, apparently, know nothing—at 
least, he told nothing. 

On quitting this oes, Bernard first ascertained what 
part of London he had been brought to,and then turned 
over in his mind the advisability of communicating at 
once with the police. 

It was, he felt, his duty to state what had happened 
—what was even then going on—in the house of mys- 
tery, and, he could not doubt, of secret crime, in the 
Borough. 

A little reflection, however, showed him that there 
were objections to that course—at all events, if his pur- 
pose could be answered without it. What he had to 
state must necessarily involve details of his own share 
in the matter, and also of that borne by his unhappy 
parent, whose very existence in this country was an 
offence against its laws. 

Moreover, what had occurred had, he knew, been the 
work of a Secret Society, apparently powerful and un- 
scrupulous in its character; and a word from his lips 
might bring down instant vengeance upon his own 
head, as well as on the heads of those for whom he so 
greatly cared. 

The fate of Roderick Greville was a mystery which 
— him hour by hour; yet prudence suggested 
silence, 

To wait and to watch, was the only course likely to 
lead him to a discovery of the secret; and, after the 
tirst outbreak of indignation, he fairly relinquished the 
iden of saving the doomed man. 

It was a terrible position for a son—to know his 
father in peril, to see before him the very walls in 
which, perhaps, the dark tragedy was enacting, yet 
to be utterly powerless to save ! 

“T wonld risk my life,” said the brave youth, “I 
would risk it cheoeialia; but, in the very act, I might 
seal both his fate and my own. It is evident that he 
knows too much for safety, and I—” 

He scarcely dared acknowledge to himself that, even 
if silent, he might be considered dangerous. 

In this state of feeling several days passed, when it 
occurred to Bernard that this was one of those cases 
in which it behoved him to seek advice, or, at any 
rate to make a confidante, so that, in the event of his 
falling a victim to any foul play, there might be some 
clue to his fate 

Revolving this subject in his mind, it at length 
struck him that he had never followed up his intro- 
duction to Sir Melchior Grange, and that he was a man 
who, both from his position and experience, was well 

to advise with him iu this hour of difficulty. 

Thes it happened that, on a bright September morn- 
ing, Sir Melchior and Bernard Oswald sat ther in 
the breakfast-room of the former, engaged in deep and 
earnest conversation. 

At the outset, it was confined almost entirely to a 
recital, on the part of Bernard, of the singular adven- 
tures which had befallen him during the last few months. 

To this his auditor listened with grave attention; but 
when the young man mentioned the name of Roderick, 
he betrayed an interest. 

“Tho brother of Lady Grace De L’Olme,” he said, 
“was named Roderick. Can it be that this unfortu- 
nate man——” 

“Is her ladyship’s brother? Yes; I have every rea- 
son to belicvo that it isso. Accident revealed to me, 
soon after my arrival in England, a fact which leaves 
mo little doubt of it; and it was for that reason that I 
betrayed an emotion which I found it impossible to 
conceal, when, at our first interview, you mentioned to 
mo her ladyship’s name.” 

“You, then, are her nephew? But why, why have 
you never claimed tho relationship ?” 

“Bimply because, until my interview with my un- 
happy father, I had no evidence whatever, in the absence 
of Colonel Heartlaw, to establish that relationship; 
and, even now, though what then passed was sufficient 
to satisfy me, it is wholly insufficient as a ground on 
which to introduce myself to Lady co. I cannot 

to her, and say, ‘ See, I have a bullet-mark on my 

reast; therefore, Tam your nephew.’” 
“And you have such a mark?” asked the Baronet, 


y. 
Yes.” 
“On your right breast, close to the throat?” 


“ Closo—but how —— ! 





“No matter. You see, I know and can describe it.” 

The ishment of Bernard was intense. 

Meanwhile, Sir Melchior reflected in silence. It was 
evident that some very grave and important considera- 
tion was occupying his mind. Several minutes b 
during which not a word was exchanged; then Sir Mel- 
chior said— 

“That mark, of which you spoke so lightly, is of the 
utmost importance: it may serve to establish your re- 
lationship with Lady De L’Olme; it may secure you a 
fortune; it may further enable you to confound and 
bring to jastice a Fe of irators, who, but for 
your presence in England, might have appropriated 
thousands to their own use. at, me, how comes 
it that you, as the son of Lord Roderick Greville—for 
that was his title by courtesy—bear the name of Os- 
wald? It was not one of the family names.” 

“No,” replied Bernard, “ tliat is one of the mysteries 
of my life, which I had hoped, im coming to England, to 
unravel. In this I have been unfortunate: the vessel 
which brought me from Bombay crossed that which 
conveyed my benefactor from these shores—never again, 
I fear, to retun.” 

To this Sir Melchior made no response; buta singular 
expression—almost a spasm—passed over his face as he 
sat, apparently lost in thought, gazing with vacant eyes 
out into the garden, into which the room opened. 

Bernard noted this, and then resumed— 

“ All these family matters,” he said, “are curious, 
and might interest me at another time; but at this mo- 
ment all my thoughts, all my energies are concentrated 
in the one object, that of securing the safety of my lost 
father.” 

“True,” rejoined the other, dreamily. 

* And if I at once pressed my claim on the recognition 
of Lady Grace, it would be that I might secure her 
powerful aid in the task which lies before me. If I, a 
son, am bound in duty, no less than affection, to devote 
myself to this purpose, surely she, a sister, cannot be 
indifferent to it?” 

* Ah, you do not know all!” said the Baronet, with 
sudden interest ; “‘ you cannot realise the feeling which 
has for years subsisted between Lord Roderick and the 
Lady Grace. I have myself only recently arrived ata 
knowledge of the fact. The great, over-clouding sorrow 
of her ladyship’s life has been the fierce, relentless ani- 
mosity of Lord Roderick. This she was unfortunate 
enough to arouse by an early marriage with a younger 
son, and one who, in the brother’s estimation, was far, 
far beneath her in family and position, and he has never 
forgiven her. His curse, then thundered in her innocent 
ears, has rested on her, and at every after stage in her 
life it has been renewed. Seen through the distorting 
medium of hate and prejudice, every action of her life 
has appeared to Lord erick in exaggerated hues ; 
and though he early brought disgrace upon himself, and 
by his reckless extravagance entailed a sentence of out- 
lawry against his person, he has no pity for her. The 
pure and spotless life she leads he stigmatises as one of 
gross hypocrisy ; and pride of birth, jealousy of name, 
and, I fear, personal prejudice, induced by years of sus- 
picion and distrust, have led him so far, that I doubt if 
he would hesitate at any act short of imbruing his hands 
in her blood.” 

“ My poor, unhappy father!” cried Bernard. “ But,” 
he added, “ is thisfeeling reciprocated? Does Lady Grace 
entertain toward her brother feelings akin to these ?” 

“No,” was the reply; “she loves him. Years of 
calumny and of cruelty on his side have not erased from 
her heart the fact that he was her only, her devoted 
brother. The affection of childhood survives in her.” 

‘She would, then, lend her aid in saving him ?” 

“ Yos, but it must be in secret. Lord Roderick Gre- 
ville would not consent to be saved from death itself by 
the hand of his hated sister.” 

"No matter. Take.me to her ladyship.” 

“ With pleasure ; and I trust we shall be more fortu- 
nate in gaining an introduction than when last we ven- 
tured within her doors.” 

Bernard smiled, yet the recollection of Aurelia’s sin- 

lar conduct came over him like a cloud. At the 
hought of her reckless nature, and of the enmity which 
she bore to Violet, he trembled ; it was in vain that he 
tried to laugh at his own fears—he still trembled. 

The morning had somewhat advanced when the car- 
ringe stopped at the door of Lady De L’Olme’s mansion. 
The door was open, and a servant was in the act of 
descending the steps. It was the man who had been 
the recipient of Aurelia’s gold, and as his eyes rested 
on those of the visitors, he paused and hesitated. His 
first impulse evidently was to retire; but the Baronet 
stepped, without ceremony, from the vehicle, and at 
once addressed him. . 

In answer to his inquiries, he ascertained that Lady 
Grace was within, but was engaged beyond the possi- 
bility of seeing visitors. “Miss Aurelia,” the man 
added, by way of captapetion, “ was seriously ill.” 

“mt” exclaimed the Baronet; “was it a sudden 
attack ?’ 

“ Well,” replied the man, “she was took last night, 
but it wasn’t thought much of; in fact,” he added, ina 
significant whisper, “ it was thought more temper than 
anythink else, but now she’s been and gone into fits, and 
I’m off for the doctor.” 

“Then we are fortunate,” said Bernard, promptly. 
“Tam a medical man; and, no doubt, if you will take 
up our names, I can save you further trouble.” 





The man hesitated. 

He recollected well enough that this young stranger 
was the object of Aurelia’s terror or dislike, and he was 
anxious to discharge the trust into which he had been 
bribed ; but his objections were of no weight, for with. 
out further parley, they had entered the house. 

Unquestionably Aurelia was ill. 

Sir Melchior Gon saw, with the utmost astonish. 
ment, the ravages which a single night had made on 
her; he looked at the death-like pallor of her face, and 
the thin, wasted aspect of the bare arm which lay on the 
coverlet of a ann couch in the drawing-room, with 
undisguised wonder. 

Temper might, as the servant had shrewdly suspected, 
have had something to do with the attack—certuainly it 
had resulted from mental causes. ure of 
Horace Greville, and the revelations respecting their 
marriage, had proved too much for her. All night she 
had been delirious ; and now the mental anguish which 
a prostrated her took a new and somewhat alarming 

orm. 

It was therefore with satisfaction that Lady G 
who watched by the girl’s bedside, ascertained that the 
young stranger, who had been so ape gp na intro- 
duced, understood and was capable efonding the 
patient relief. 

“ Oue stipulation only I must make,” he said. 

* And that is -—— ?” 

“That when this young lady regains her conscious. 
ness, I may be permitted to retire at once.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it.” 

“ Nay; o not wish it. But there are reasons why 
the sight of me would occasion an immediate, and per. 
— serious, relapse.” 

ady Grace marvellod what those reasons might be; 
but said nothing. Sir Melchior Grange also coupled 
the words with the singular conduct of Aurelia toward 
the young stranger when they were last in that house: 
but, though he drew his ewn conclusions, he also re. 
mained silent with respect to them. 

As for Bernard, careless of what passed in their minds, 
he set to work in a cool and thoroughly professional 
manner, to apply the necessary restoratives to the fair 
but unhappy girl before him. At first she lay perfectly 
calm and motionless—with no more animation than a 
corpse. But as restoratives were applied, the attack 
took a new form. The patient became delirions ; sho 
began to rave, to glare with hideous eyes, and to thrust 
out a swollen tongue. Then she grew violent, and it 
was with difficulty that she could be restrained. 

Bernard struggled with his patient alone, well know- 
ing that this paroxysm would be of short daration, and 
would yield to the restoratives which he had promptly 
supplied from Lady De L’Olme’s own medicine chest. 

ut once, and once only, it seemed as if the struggles 
and contortions of the young girl—who seemed sud- 
denly endowed with preternatural strength—would 
overcome him; but he was determined, and his will 
conquered, The paroxysm passed over, and Bernard 
was in the act of placing Aurelia’s left arm easily by her 
side previous to retiring, when he suddenly uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

‘* Ah! what has nappened ?” demanded Lady Grace; 
“she is not worse ?” 

“On the contrary, in a few minutes she will be calm 
—she will be on the way toward recovery.” 

“ And yet I feared——” 

“ Pardon me,” interrupted Bernard, and as he did so 
he tenderly raised the loose sleeve which had fallen over 
toon oO An ia, “ but . that mark familiar to you ?” 

e poin' as he spoke to a singular tracing, ap- 
poset io ink, which it will be remembered hed boss 
the means of restoring Aurelia to a mother’s arms. It 
was that mark by which Lady Grace had first recognised 
her daughter. 

‘It is indeed familiar to me,” replied her ladyship; 
“but for that I might never, never have gained a clue 
to the existence of my only child. But,” she exclaimed, 
casting a startled look at Bernard’s face, “ why do you 
ask me that question ?” 

For a few seconds Bernard Oswald did not reply. 

Bending over the arm, which, by a light grasp of the 
fingers, he raised toward his eyes, he stood gazing at it 
with fixed and absorbing attention. Then, not satisfied 
with the result of that scrutiny, he drew from his pocket 
a small microscope, such as medical men are accus- 
tomed to carry with them, and carefully adjusted it to 
its right focus, about three inches above the white skin. 

The result appeared to coincide with some precon- 
ceived idea; for the young surgeon abruptly closed tho 
microscope, and placed it in his pocket. 

“There is some mystery in this?” demanded Lady 
Grace, who had watched theso operations with painful 
intensity. 

“There is,” replied the young man, “ and one that 
must be solved.” 

“Nay, you alarm me!” she replied; “pray com- 
municate to me your suspicion, if you have any—your 
feage, it you entertain them.” . 

“ At present,” answered Bernard, “I have neither 
fecx nor suspicion—I am merely struck by a coi 
which is very remarkable, and a iarity in this mark 
upon your daughter’s arm which struck me forcibly. 
Might I ask what your ladyship knows respecting it? 

* Little, indeed,” replied Lady Grace, that 
it seems to have been set there by Heaven i asa 
means whereby I might recover my lost darling.” 
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“Wall your ladyship excuse my saying that this is 
vague, and that you probably know more than you have 
stated? Is it not so?” 

“ The reply to your question,” cle answered, “ would 
involve a story exceedingly painful to me ia the 
telling; and I am afraid of little interest to you in 
the hearing.” 

“Pardon me,” said the young man; “however I 
might regret the pain which it would cause your lady- 
ship, I cannot help saying that there are reasons which 
invest the narrative with an interest for me which conld 
not be exceeded.” 

Lady De L’Olme glanced from Bernard to Sir Mel- 
chior Grange, with an uneasiness which she tried in 
vain to conceal. 

The Barone: came to her assistance. 

“TI can, I think, spare her ladyship’s feelings,” he 
said, “and im a few words acquaint you wi! all you 
will care to know. The birth of this young girl, her 
ladyship’s own daughter, was attended by circumstances 
of great peril and excitement ; and at the moment of its 
birth the child was removed from her—indeed, I believe 
Iam right in saying that her ladyship never saw her 
child until, in her eighteenth year, she recognised her 
by the very mark which you now observe upon her 
arm. 

“ That is so,” said Lady Grace, sobbing at the recol- 
lection of long years of maternal anguish. 

“ And was that the only ground of recognition ?” ex- 
claimed Bernard,-eagerly. 

“No,” replied her ladyship; “there were circum- 
stances which confirmed the evidence thus afforded. 
For instance, my nurse was the daughter of a gipsy 
woman, and she admitted to me in confidence, that 
when the child was taken from me at its birth, it was 
to that woman it was confided. Years after, I chanced 
to hear of the son of that very woman, who had boasted 
of his knowledge of the secret. Through him, though 
rot at his instance, I gained a clue to Aurelia’s exis- 
tence; and I ascertained from her lips that her child- 
hood wag passed in a gipsy-tent, until the period at 
which she was placed at school, under the care of Sir 
Jasper Wylde. These facts left me no reason to doubt 
that I had at ] recovered my poor child. And you 
—you do not doubt ——?” 7 

‘One more question,” interrupted Bernard: “it was 
from the nurse—the daughter of this t 13 
had a description of the mark which sabsequently led 
to this young lady’s identification ?” 

“Tt was.” . 

“Enough. But see—she recovers. You will permit 
ine to retire ?” 

But, sir,” cried Laci Genes, startled by the manner 


the will for tho deed. 


LEVER CONVEYED TO THE UNDERGROUND CELLAR, 


will at least relieve the—the curiosity your words havo 
excited 7” 

“T will,” was the reply; “I promise it—but not now. 
The young lady is culticiontl recovered to render my 
further presence simply a bleteence. In a few days——” 

“You will repeat your visit?” said her ladyship, 
eagerly. 

* Yes.” 

“ And you will explain to me —— ?” 

. That, I trust, which now is a mystery even to my- 
self.” 

With these words, Bernard and the Baronet took 
their leave. 

A wasted visit,” said Bernard, as he took leave of 

his companion; “ but how could I add to the misery of 
that hour by recalling other sorrows ?” 


(To be continued in our next.) 








Tre Truty “ Noste” May.—If pathol will read a 
story like Fouqué’s “‘ Sintram and his po" an 
then read one of Mr. Thackeray's, he will hardly be 
able to resist the temptation to analyse alittle. How is 
it that Mr. Thackeray has never even sketched or hinted 
at a character like Folko, the Knight of Montfaucon ? 
Folko is brave, is gentle, is true; so is Colonel New- 
come. But Folko is something else—he isnoble. You 
could not conceive him being cowed by an ill-conditioned 
old woman, or being haughty to inferiors; or being, on 
the whole, beaten in the Battle-field of life, and wearin; 
no “armour against fate” but patience. In the hero, in 
fact, of whatever type, there is what Mr. Thackeray 
appears to have no conception of—a fixed basis of cha- 
racter and will, never overlaid by the circumstances that 
“happen” to the man, his affections, his misfortunes, 
his triumphs, or what not. Nothing for a moment 
makes him ignoble, whatever mistakes may be his. If 
a@ meanness cross his mind, a certain -divine self- 
consciousness prevents ite staining his nature or shaping 
itself into definite suggestion. He has no r- 
thoughts, no double lines of motive, no confusion of 
intent. Itnot _~ never occurs to him to take an unfair 
advantage, but, like Lancelot, he forbears his own 
oan a In the race of life he gives hate and fate 
the of him by many an occasional length, and 
counts that he has won if he has contended nobly. If 
his evil. genius say to him, through whatever medium— 
Why, slave, ’tis in my power to hang ye! 
he replics— 

Very likely ; 
rato te nity powtee, then, to Beaman maid concn yo! 


Lastly, his constructions of the conduct of others are as 
Liberal as the air, and in all things he is ready to take 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRISONER, 
Female hearts are such a genial soil 
For kinder feelings, whatsoc'er their nation, 
They naturally pour the “ wine and oil" — 
Samaritans in every situation. 
Brroy. 
It is one of the peculiarities of woman's friendship, 
that, however intimate two may be, there is always 
some little hidden corner which they hold sacred to 
themselves. 

Now, though Mrs. Houghton and Mrs. Darcey were 
very particular friends, somehow it happened that the 
first did not say a word to the other about the singular 
meeting and appeal to her mercy from Lever at the 
ball, and the latter quite omitted mentioning the epi- 
sode on the railway. Tho consequence was, that Mrs 
Darcey was quite in ignorance of Lever’s appearance 








& | at the Bruntons’ ball, and equally so of all which had 


followed it. 

Mrs. Darcey felt much wounded—wounded in that sv 
dear to a proud woman, her self-respect. True, she had 
done nothing to forfeit it, provided she had had to deal 
with a man of mind and gentlemanly feeling; but how 
many are there, calling themselves gentlemen, who do 
not possess one spark of the divine fire which refines 
both mind and person? Such men see advances, cri- 
minal thoughts, in every light-hearted action on which 
rigid Prudence has not set her hand and seal. 

othing is more galling toa woman who has, per 
haps thoughtlessly, done something “ rather fast,” than 
to Rind herself misjudged, except, perhaps, to have shown 
great kindness to anyone, and have met with an un- 
grateful return—a w appreciation of the act. 

The evening of the bell, ve wo havo seen, Mrs. Darcey 
was too ill to accompany Lever. Next morning, natu- 
rally, she expected an early call, to inquire after ber 
health ; but no Lever came. 

The hours of visitors found Mre. Darcey in a charm- 
ing toilette, beaming with smiles and beauty, slightly 
infignens at what she imagined Lever’s want af know- 
ledge of the chivalric rules of society, and only lookin 
more beautiful for the resolution in her mind to pla 








even more than the words of the young surgeon, “ you 
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of some one of her many admirers against him. But 
ull others came except the one looked for so anxiously; 
0, harinless as her anteations were, where was the use 


Mrs. Darcey was, like all beauties, fond of admira- 
tion, ye anything bat that degrading specimen of wo- 
muanhood, a fligt. Lever never came. At first, she felt 
very indignamé, and then another and more tormenting 
assailed her. “Poor young man!” slie 


species of Wi 
thought. . # from the country, and rather shy and 
susceptible, ly he imagines I wish to drop the 


acqucintal ns 

A few more uneasy hours, during which Lever gavo 
no sign of life, and then Mrs. Darcey wrote, kindly, but 

ither coolly—a letter of sweets, with a block of ice 
upon the top. 

This sho sent by a footman—the purport of it: 
“Would My. Lever send the book of poems of which 
ho Lad spoken to Mrs. Dareey £” 

Tho reply startled her:—“ Mr. Lever, 
homme singe waren © Gaee ae te eee i 

Young Ten, possibly, stop ¢ 
have heard of rs Ape 
out of town, Or a shake-down 
bers. So, possibly, 


coy thought one or 
jelt ang that he 
nervous ead-ache. 


und morning—still ng of Lever 
re yh ioe mk, - F 
“ Mr, Lever not yet 
answer, ? a 
‘Then, first, floating throw gan 
lection of the many cases ¢ J AG U1 
of. Could anything haye happ bo Lever | 
was no Morgue in London, as ¥ v ‘ r founc 
to be thereia sought and reéoga if j ie 

















Police. But, before appl 
the truant might eome § 
let alone; but Mrs. D 

Now, had the dear 
other, much time, “Ww 
been spared. 






hen ?—still lost P 


Lever to & ; Phi 
this commotion ada through her mind, a differ- 
ent scen@ < ria 

At pressde Gebare bu we Bees int, 
with this lady. We must however, in the interest of 
our story, improve it. 

Mr. Houghton was a. banker—a man esteemed by 
nll, for the probity of his character. Indeed it was this 
reputation which had gained him the affections of his 
wife, many years his junior. 

Surrounded by aspirants to her hand, indifferent to 
all, or nodrly go, due of the chauces of courtship turned 
the scale in Mr. Houghton’s favour. i 
vealed to one of the kindest hearts in the world that he 
had for years been the benefactor of some poor pen- 
sioners of her own; and Fanny Lisle became his wife, 
to the amazement of many, 

It she had chosen him for his kindness of heart, the 
devotion of his affection had never given her cause to 
regret that choice. Among all, they were quoted as the 
model couple of fashionable life. 

We will now make a retrograde movement, and look 
into Mrs. Houyhton’s dressiny-room, on the evening of 
the ball at Mrs Branton’s, when she had returned. There 
is something very depressing in the sight of a woman, 
especially if she be young and lovely, m tears, attired 
in all the finery of ball-room trappings. 

Mrs Houghton, since the day she had visited Hallet’s, 
in the coquetry of spirit so natural to her age and posi- 
tion, had been completely overwhelmed by some hidden 
sorrow; and now, on her return from the ball, she sat 
in a low Prie-Dieu chair before the fire, her rich dréss 
sweeping around her, and her face buried in both 
hands, weeping bitterly. 

Some one tapped at the door. She started, and 
hastily brashivg away the tears, busied herself im ar- 
ranging the diamonds which had glittered in her dark 
hoir that evening in their case, which she took from a 
table beside her. ‘The rap was repeated, and then her 
hasband entered. 

* Not anrobed yet, Fanny ?” he said, advancing with 
nemile. “ Coquette! you are unwilling to take off once 
of the most becoming dresses I ever saw you wear.” 

As he spoke, she looked down, and her eyelids 
pressed together, as if in some severe mental conflict. 

“ How benutifal you looked to-nigh(!” he continued, 
with a emile of intense affection, placing, as he spoke, 
the @lamond brauch in her hair once more. “I ought 
to bé a happy fellow, Fanuy, to possess such a treasure, 
und, more than possessing herselt, to be really loved hy 
her, ae | am, aml not?” 

The eufforiag wadman, whatever the eanse, could not 
euk, but silently pressed bis hand. 

“ T was sorry to leave you to return home alone, dear 
one; but I had important bnsiness, whiek, evenin hours 












ep 


penewily devoted to pleasure, oblézed meto comp 'qwy | 


early, Alit 2 must worl” he added;spaily; “hte deel 
my darling with all that is rich and beantituk’’ » ,s 
“You are too thoughtful about me,” she said, with 
ou effort. ; 
** Ate you ill, Fanny?” he as\ed, grave ta. moment 
nt the dread before lim. 
“No, not ils a@ little fatiqued, that's all/’ 
© And? have kop! vou sitting upi” 














An accident re- | 


“TWICE A WEEK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


| “Thave no wish to-retire,” she said, hurriedly; “1 
was simply tired of the ball.” 

* And I feel wakeful, too,” continued Mr, Houghton ; 
* for, in the meeting I attended this evening, I have had 
some of the most flattering compliments paid me which 


I ever received. ‘A man of talent,’ cried one. ‘Of the 
strictest honour,’ exclaimed another. If I tell you all 


these foolish things,” he continued, “‘it is merely be- 
cause the confidence of others brings thousands to the 
hotwe, and my Fanny will be one of the richest women 


in London.” 


¢ Thee aene>te e sorrowful,” she replied, 
“ for the ri of one ‘be the poverty of others.” 
“ Decidedly yon are ill to-might,” he said, half laugh- 


ing, half amnoyed. “ Come, we'll have a game of cards, 
since neither are sleepy.” ; ; 
“Cards, at this hour 2” primed his amazed wife. 
“ Yes, cards. When I came in, I found a note from 
Mrs. Der 
= 6 


the 2 By-the-way, was she at the ball ?” 
that is, I-did not see her.” 
* Her lotter recalled to my memory a promise Pai 
some a ; and, strange to say, another 


wish to refuse, reminded me that she, 
” » 
















favour. 
inquired Mrs. Boag. 
you-are Curious. Well, it ig only pos- 
‘one of the applicants, and I hate 
ate petitioner, so it is most embar- 
has come into my head.” 


” asked Mrs. Houghton, in sur- 


”—ho addressed the ladies- 
i—“ bring me a pack of 


them, and retired, he 













apted shé, “when I told m own for- 


ight whether what you accom- 


dark,” she answered, 
‘a more sombre thoughts 
4 ent of the moment. 

“Never mind ; we will suppose that two men are in 
love with the same girl, and wish to marry her—one 
| candidate is patronised by Mrs. Darcey, the other by 

some one clse; you name the cards, and I placo the 
j name of my candidates, one on each of them. We shall 
see which will win.” 

With the utmost grayity, as if carried away from 
| herself, and a second Mademoiselle Lenormand, Mrs. 
Houghton arrunged the cards on the table beside her, 

“The king of clubs. I name—well, never mind the 
| name now,” suid Houghton, watching the game, “ ’tis 
| a lucky ecard for winning. King of spades! ‘Chat looks 
| durk for the poor fellow whose tate hangs upon it.” 

Mrs. Houghton thoroughly entered into the spirit of 

the contest between the two candidates, and hér husband 
flung in his quaint observations here and there, which 
| infinitely amused them both. 
| “JT aim sure the king of clubs will win,” cried 
| Houghton. 

Will you bet 2?” 

“No; for 1 am certain you would cheat me, then.” 
| “No; I'll play fair" 
| <All the chances at first were in favour of the king of 
| spades; but there were threé trials allowed, and the 
| king of clubs wus proclaimed the conqueror. 
| “T] was cortain of it,” she ctied,in triumph. I had 
} sct my heart upon his winning.” 
| “Well, it cannot be helped!” Houghton aglied. 

“ Mrs. Darcey will think me to-morrow, even if I dis- 








| oblige another; both had’ asi equal chance, and equal | 


| merit. 
and terminate the affair.’ ‘ 

He rapidly wrote a few lines. 
| Mrs. Houwhton, who had been oceupied giving him 

pens and paper, now approached, and leaning over the 
back of his chair, said— 

“ Muy I not know the enigma ? 
| J don’t prevent you,’ was the reply, as Houghton 
| addressed the letter. 
| ‘he nanre of Henry Lover met her eye—a smothered 

ery eseaped her lips. 

* Do you know that young man?” she asked. . 

“J never saw him in my life, but Mrs. Darcey is much 

interested about him.” 

* And why aro you writing to him ?” 
| To tell him to come to-morrow, 2s my under-cashier. 
| J have the highest testimonials in his favonr, as regards 
| both intelligence and uprightness of conduct. But do 
| wor: know lany Panny? Dhow as it’ yon nie aavare that 
he ig a youn@anam”*.c.ed Y sd oO; 

+ 1 spolse adp-hazardy{dvas thio confused reply. She 
| knew notavhat to saypdorees a00n 18 thre deed had becn 
|committed, Mrs. Houghton was fully conscious of her 
| great impradeneg in haying accepted the responsibility 
| of vauching, theugh lasiliy alone. fora etrang or’ s respec- 


Give me your desk, Fauny, I'll write at onc 
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had vised sorgteat2 wanncr from an dcarge 
vp bes Ben T 
oug iton, laughing, and quite 


babj lis “i202 
Halo tad uae 


thought,” said 


i [ wanted, and made the cards coincide 
> ‘ ‘ t 











unsuspicious of wrong, “that*the cards had perhaps 
informed you about him.” 

“TI have tricked you, Houghton,” she said, “ at last,” 
Something urged her to prevent, if possible, her hus. 
band from bringing Henry Lever into his house. 

“ Have you, really ? Vell, never mind—it is done, so 
let it be. Ilenry Lever is now my cashier.” 

At a later hour of the morning, the letter announcing 
his appointment was taken to Love's lodgings. The 
Oy Mr. Houghton was— 

r. Lever is not at home. It shall be given on his 
i d M4 ” 

‘ood sign, 
hands ie an pee i 
So le sat down | 
her of his decision in 
satisfaction he 
bert but up 


d the banker, rubbing his 
rises early.” 
te to Mrs. Darcey, informing 
ur of her protégé, adding the 
nd he was not a lazy, lic-a-bed 
irds. This letter reached that 
oon reception of visitors ; she 
the young man, but simply 
we said the day, night, and 
ft any sign of Lever; and just 
ts were almost at their height, 
on completed the ebullition. 






















un . ; echiues the situation? Surely 
the mode of doing go is rat ” &., &e. 

Up jumped Mrs. Darcey, full of uneasiness, confusion 
of ideas, aud perplexity. ‘fo whom should or could she 
apply for assistance? To her husband, ten thousand 
times more cranky than ever with the gout? No, it was 
not to be thought of. Yo a servant? No, her pride 
forbade it. 

Suddenly, dimly at first, like a light in the dis. 
tance, growing righter the more it is looked at, rose a 
figute before her. “Phere is a peculiar something about 
some persons we me sort of friendliness of manner, 
¥aiok makes us turn to them difficult positions for 
cey's dark horizon was none 

he coud not possibly have 

been in the habit 
Dg permission 
si) nee, OF antiques, or 
Ye is, her ideas turned towards him; 
him of the sue disappearance of her 
‘otégé, her disinclination to set public inquiry on foot 
in short, she would do about the most imprudent 
tiring in the world for a lady in her position—slhe would 
place herself in this. man’s power, and, should the 
matter ever be discovered, run the risk of all which 
might be said by venomous tongues, about her myste- 
rious interest in the young man. 

But she listened to no self-reasoning against what 
she termed, “her happy thought;” but, ordering her 
carriage, drove to the entrance of the court where 
Hallet was supposed to reside. 

Knowing what our readers know about Lever’s dis- 
appearance, it was something like asking a cat what 
had become of the monse with which it had been playing. 

We willleave her, following up her purpose, so cleverly 
devised, as she imagined, and just see what has become 
of the lost sheep. 

When Lever found himself alone, after Rose Hallet 
had crept noiselessly away, he tried to buoy himself up 
with the belief that the girl would do as she had pro- 
mised before leaving—that is, find a means of escape for 
him on that night, for morning was’ fast’ advancing. 
But it was more difficult to persuade’ himself to that 
effect than he had at first imagined after her departure. 
He then felt he was among desperate men; he was 
more convinced of it than before Fis conversation with 
Rose Hallet. No girl, lic too well guessed, would betray 
a father, unless thé éase were an almost’ hopeless one. 
After her departure he slept no more; but, with tho 
first dawn of day, rose, and putting out the lights, raised 
the heavy curtains before the windows to look out. 
There were slitters, too, to exclude every glimpse of 
day. These he hoiselessly opened, but only partially, 
and tried to look out, but the panes were of ground 
class, with close wirework before them, to preyent them 
from being broken. ‘There were bars also’ before the 
window, which caused a most painful shudder through 
his frame, not for himself .so much hs in the reflection 
that he, assuredly, was not the first who had been im- 
prisoned there. Where were they now? Whit had 
their end been? Feeling there was nothing 'to be dis- 
covered by looking out, Lever deemed it wiser not to 
appear curious wlien Ins gaclers should’ atrive ; ‘so he 
re-closed the shutters, and again dropped the heavy 
dyapertiés before them. 

His head was full of weariness and confusion, the 
eonsequénce of thé drag he Sad imhaled, aud the per- 
plexity of his thoughts combined; so he flung himself 
ouce more upon his bed—indeed, there was "no other 
resource, for his clothes having been remoyed, he could 
not dress hims¢lf. 

it is the greatest blessing to sonte persons that they 
cap slee nadey any circumstances ; Sever was one of 
(hese. Ifo fel fast asleep, and werer woke till the sun, 
the gold November one, was high inthe heavens; but 
ho knew noflifirg of it in that darkened room. 

Tle started up, conscious that some’ one’ was staring 
at him--a sensation, when asleep, which almost instan- 
tmieously awahens‘anyore. VWaltet stocd there. “Lever 
kpay him hy his. height and voice, for he stilt qofe a 
nines ; 4 
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Starting up; Lever tery noarly called him by his 
neme ; fortunately, he restrained himself in time. 

The lights were again, as in the depth of night, shining 
on, the scene. 

Lever’s first question was for his dress, and:then—his 
liberty. 

“I thought you were going to ask for your breakfast,” 
said Hallet, emiling ; “you must #equire it.” 

“And my clothes,” demanded Lever. 

“True; you shail haye them at once.” 

And he rang a bell as he spoke. In-a few moments, 
2 nutn entered with a pile of garments in his hand, as if 
aware of why the bell had been rung. He was not 
masked liké the othérs, aud looked the ordinary servant, 
nothing more. 

* There are your clothes, Mr. Lever,” said Hallet, as 
the man withdrew. 

Bagerly ‘the luckless prisoner seized them, They 
were not his own, but a suit of rougher materials, in the 
pockets of which not a shilling remained, neither purse 
nor pocket-book—and the latter, among other things, 
contained Mrs. Dareey’s note. 

Lever indignantly demanded the restoration of his 
own, and the contents of the pockets. Hallet laughed. 

“You cantitiot suppose we should be mad enough to 
placa arms.in your possession against ourselves, Mr. 
Lever?” was ihe reply. “Gold is a great master, a 
good servant; and, as here you do not require it in 
cither of those capacities, we prefer keeping it.” 

But the other was not one to submit quietly; he 
ecrupled not in telling Hallet what his opinion was, of 
“the gang,” as he boldly termed them; in fact, he said 
a vas deal more than prudence dictated, and even 
Hallet’s name was nearly escaping him, when a mys- 
terious rapping startled both, leaving, however, an 
impression upon Lever’s mind that Rose was somewheré 
listening, and had thus prudently called him to order. 
But the barm, in one sense, had been done; Hallet was 
resolved, if possible, to. force him into their society, and 
his acquaiutanee with Mrs. Darcey, the protection which 
had been afforded him by Mrs. Houghton, proved him 
to be oné who evidently was formed to become a 
favourite with the fair portion of creation, and it. is 
through women that men of lax morala and principles 
too often work their way.to the end of their me 

Finding that nothing could make the sll htest im- 
pression tpon Léver—that he was obstinately resolved 
to suffer all, rather than-give m—it-was determined upon 
that he should be-still more, securely incayccrated until 
he yielded. ‘Tlie fact was, that, actitig-upon an erroy, 
they betrayéd their purpose, if not then faces, too soon. 

All who ‘had been present at Mys, Brunton’s, felt 
convinced Lever was a Chevalier. d Industrie in. dis- 

uise; no man could, they imagined, win fairly; ds he 
fad done. | 

He knew their purpose, and might, some day, detect 
and denounce them in society. > 

They were rather passed what to do with, him; Jhis 
obstinacy made them dread the final issue. ; 

However, for the present, but one thing» remained to 
be done, and tliat was, to secure’ the unfortunate 
prisoner éven mote effectually than in that room of 
wire-work frames and barred windows ; besides which, 
a taste of real prison life would, perhaps, overcome his 
obstinacy. 

Most unsuspicious of their intentions towards him, 
Lever rose, dressed himself, and breakfasted ; his diges- 
tion he was. permitted to make, however, in a species of 
céllar underground, to which he was conveyed by the 
strength of more than one pair of arms, and not without 
a-severd battle on his part. But what could one do 
against so many P 

Ho was not a man easily frightened; but yet, when 
ono is in the_first burst of manhood,. with a bright, 
unknown world to, explore, it.is not very, pleasant 
to be taken by force to an underground eellar, and 
quietly informed that there you will remain, on tlre 
luxury of prison fare, until you choose to become more 
reasonable—that is, to embrace the career of a gentle- 
manly blackleg, and surreptitiously. creep into society 
and rob at your ease. One only hope filled Lever’s 
mind—this was, that Hallet’s daughter, the fair vision 
of the past night, might find some means of visiting 
aid consoling, if she could not release him; of this he 
seareely ventured to hupe, after hearing the heavy bolts 
and bars which shut him in. 

Wo may readily imagine how uncomfortable he felt 
when hé-reflected upon what Mrs. Dareey’s surprise 
must be, at his non-appearance. 

While he sat upon a truss of straw—the sole thing in 
the shape of bed or bench theres meeting was held in 
the rooms: above, to determine what had best be done 
with their refractory, prisoner, who hegan to assume 
something of the character of-a Tartar canglit, in their 
eyes. They did not know what to do with him, 

Let him go they dared not, ad they Vefian jto doubt 
if..he would yield. How any man should prefer 
honest poverty, or a simple clerkship, to the luxury of a 
life {generally ph mg like theirs, sadly puzzled all 
but one—Doran—who had rushed madly into it ta ree 
venge himself. upon society, and now could not with- 
draw. It shows the heartlessness of mankind, when 
ong reflects, that, disgusted as he was with jt himself, 
névertheless, he had.stviven hard to 
victim. ’ j 

Hallet had departed to his position Fy respectabilit " 

asa dealer in antiques, which enabled Lim to put his 


draw in anothi 
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ther fa barbarities noticed would have Re od 


associates often upon the track of Some good affair, in 
which, however, he never appeared, being known to 
most of tho nobility and gentry, with whom he dealt 
largely in. various ways, the, most lucrative one as 
money-lender.to both sexes, We now look in upon the 
party in consultation, just asa division has been made 
of all the luckless Lever’s money. 

“Of course,” said one, who appeared a sort of secre- 
tary to the socicty, “ should the follow listen to reason, 
and ‘become one of us, you wilt be obliged to restore 
the loose cash?” As he spoke, he swept his own sharo 
into liis pocket with a greedy smile. “ lt will be deuced 
annoying, but, of necessity, it must be done.” 

“ he fellow would be worth thousands to all of ts,” 
said another; “for, hang mo, if I could detect the 
slightest trick, though I watched him all the time. His 
innocent face is worth all the rest of. us put together,” 

“Do you think there was a trick?” suggested one, 
who had sat thoughtfully listening. “ I sometimes fancy, 
from his holding out so long, that there was not.” 

“ Why, my dear fellow, is it, possible anyone should 
win fairly so long P” 

* Possible, but not probable,” was the reply. 

“Well, we must shut up this sprightly bird till he 
will sing with us; it won’t do to let him chaunt on the 
other side of the hedge,” some ono said. 

“Keep the women away from him, or, by George, 
he’ll get round them!” 

As this was spoken, the speaker — to an open 
note on the table—Mrs. Darecy’s delicately-written one 
—now read, laughed at, desecrated, by thoso mn. 

“Oh yes, by eat funey that lovely Mrs. Hough- 
ton, too, caught in an instant—limed, like a bird on a 
twig—by his boyish face, to commit the gross impra- 
dencé she was guilty of!’ 

“The deuce is in it, if old Hannah finds a susceptible 
heart in her tough body,” Jaughod the first speaker, 

“Ts ekg to be his Radler?” asked a voice... * Ia, 

Aha! then I pity him!” ’ 
hile the Vaught was echoing through that room, 
luxuriously furnished,- where several men of ‘various 
ges lounged on couches or im ersy chairs, awaiting the 
ight—their period of, aativity-the, bolts on the door 
of Lever’s .prison were rouglily withdrawn, and a wo- 
man, ussuredly the most hideous specimen of ‘female 
humanity almost ever beheld, if we except Julia Pas- 
trina, stood in the doorway—which action, at that mo- 
ent, shows there does exist a:sort of intercommunion 
f spirit. The others wero talking, above, about the 
very women who, at. an nnusual hour, urged by some 
hidden influence, was going to visit the prisoner placed 
under her charge, and see what he was lke. 

Lever had: seated himself on the straw, and had 
drawn the old blanket awarded him: over his chilled 
limbs, for the cellar was perfectly dirk, and all ‘lie could 

ee was the dim outline of a huge jug of water, ostenta- 
iously placed there—a portion, of his prison-diet. 

The. door creaked, @ fierce light rushed in, showing 
him, by its lurid glare; o figuré which startled him 
more than a dozen men would have done, because it 
represented a woman-—thé creattre- he so’loved and 
Was it possible this one could bhe.of the same 
sex as Mrs. Houghton, Mrs, Darcey, or Hallet’s lovely 
child? Surelyno! As in birds and beasts there are 
many links between different kinds, so, in humanity, 
there must also be; and this was one. Man it might be, 
disguised, but never a woman—Henyen forbid the 
thought ! 

The being, whatever it was, trod down into the cell. 
It was nota step, but a huge, heavy tread. The dress, 
too, was a compound of enormities—a man’s coat, wo- 
man’s petticoats, an old black liood, like what’ the men 
fain wore, shoés like young boats, and a resin torch 


revered, 


aring over the portrait befcte him, which nearly drove 
he little sense left Lever-c 


mpletely aeAT 
‘* Well, young man,” croaked a voice of the roughest, 
“it wouldn’t be human to. leave you to die alone. We 
women have tender hearts, How aire you by this 
time ?” ° 

(To be continued in our next.) 








Tue Apvantaces oF Truvi.—Let him that is scep- 
tical as to the vast importance of truth, enst lis eyes 
down the long catalogue of erimes and cruelties which 
stain the annals of the past,and examine theamelijoration 
which has taken placo in the practices of the world, and 
he will not in inquire into the nature of these nd- 
| vantages which follow. the destruction of error. All 
| the liberality of thinking which now prevails, the spirit 
| of resistance to tyranny, the ener of priesteraft, 
j thie comparative rarity antl mildness of religious porse- 
| cution, the mitigation of national prejudices, the dis- 
' appearance of a. number of mischievous superstitions, 
the abolition of superfluous, absurd, and sanguinary 
laws, aro s0 many exemplificatious of the benefits re- 
gulling from the progress of moral and pe’ }trith. 
They are triumphs, all of tem, over established error; 
and imply, respectively, either the removal of a source 
of misery, or @ positive addition to. thesources of 
happiness. It is impossible toimagine that, if moral 
and political science hnd been thérdeghly understood, 

ind the 

m time 


again and 





nly maryel is, that, with the light w 
time gleamed on the world; men 6 
i fo utter darkness, 
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EFUL INFORMATION. 


s —— 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS, 
A PRIEST OF THE GREEK CHURCH. 


On saying that we wished to seo tho priest, we were 
ushered anto the principal of the two rooms of the 
house. The room was small, but had in each of three 
of the corners a wooden bedstead of the roughest kind. 
One had a loose straw minttress on it, with one or two 
old coats of undressed sheepskin ; the others were bare, 
There were also two very rough benches, a chair equally 
rough, and a chest of drawers. One or two smal! daubs, 
representing Greek Church ideas of saints, in Chinese 
perspeetive, were hanging on tho walls. I especially 
noticed the absence of any apparatus for washing. After 
waiting for some time, the priest appeared, ovidently 
unprepared for a more visit of curiosity. He was a 
young, handsome fellow, with dark, copper-coloared 
skin, probably much bronzed by exposure; long, silicy, 
black hair flowing over his shoulders, and long, silky 
monstaches, also of the deepest and glossiest black. He 
was dressed in a white blouse, extremely dirty, and 
trousers whoée original whiteness was even moro masked 
by dirt. His feet and legs were quite bare, and his 
head was also uncovered, On being informed that a 
distinguished foreigner from England desired to honour 
his church by examining its intorior, he begged permis. 
sion to retire for awhile. He reappeared soon, with a 
pair.of Wellington boots, into which the legs of the 
trousers were tacked. Ho had also put on a white 
waistcoat, which, however, was loft quite nnbattoned; 
and a yery broad-brimmed felt hat was in his hand, Ho 
was then in proper costume to accompany us to the 
church.—Short Trip to Hungary. 


THE CLOWN AT HOMP, 


' How wee wo ore pholly wrong in estimating the 
LAPpPiNess oO peor yy the many ‘visible signs of pros- 
perity “aronnd them! Just as well tay wo thinlk the 
clown fit a circtis the merriést fellow of the whole com- 
pany, because he craeks the most jokes, and oulwardly 
nppeurs the most lively af them all; when it very often 
happens that he is the only one of the whole lot of per- 
formérs who is really serious and thoughtiul, and pats 
on his humotr like he does his mask, merely to earn 
him a living, by diverting the minds of others with 
forced jdsts and clever , sang of wit. Ho tries, and 
Bbometimes with.success—for his living depends upon 
tickling thie public out of their gravity—-to dispel from 
other minds tho rankling eare which may bo enting like 
a cancer de¢p intd his own breast. Ah! conll wo see 
him, after retiring amid routids of applause from the 
noisy scene and slight glare, it would be a lesson 
perhaps not wholly lost on many who have listened 
with sach light-hearted mirth to his clever pous and 
langhter- breeding jokes, till they have merged tlre chia. 
raéter and the man into one devil-may-care, joviil tudi-. 
vidual, Casting aside the trappings of his folly, ho 
frets into his every-day suit anotlicr aud a sadder man, 
giving a sidelony look of scorn and disgust at tho tool's 
cap and motley coat he so lately had on, He retu 
to his lonely room—sad thoughts are hie only company; 
for, though abroad he seemed to have of gaicty and fun 

mine of wealth, there yet in‘these was poverty at 
home. Sitting down before an almost empty fireplace, 
he rests his head upon his hands, which reem to grasp 
his temples with a despairing clutch, tnd gazes upon 
the dying embers in the grate with a look of such Woe. 
begone Auiection, that human sympathy would involun. 
tarily exclaim, “God help him!” 


THY STAR-FISH SUICIDD. 


By far the most famous animal for the proponsity to 

voluntary dismemberment, is oue of the trae star-fish— 
an enormous fellow; nenrly tio feet in expanse. The 
etaphic pen of Edward Forbes has given us o racy 
sketch of the characteristic peculiarity of thie priace of 
ttar-figh :—“ The first time 1 ever took one of these 
¢ereatures, I succeeded in getting it into the bow entire. 
| Néver having écen one before, and quite unconscions of 
ity énicidal powers, I sprend it out on a.rowing bench, 
tlie better to admire its form atid colours. On allempt- 
ing to remove.it for preservation, to my horror and dis- 
appointment, I found only av assemblage of rejected 
hiembers. My conservative endeavours were noutra- 
liked by its destructive exertions, and it is now badly 
represented, in my cabinet, by an armilors disc anda 
discless.arm. Next time I want to dredge on the same 
spot, determined not to bo cheated out of a specimen 
in such way a second time, | browght with me a 
bueket of cold, fresh water, to which article star-fishes 
havea great antipathy. As f expected, » Luidia canon 
up in, the dredge—a most gorgeous specimen. As it 
does not enerally break up before it is raised above the 
suriace of tho sen, cautiously and anxiously 1 sunk my 
bueket to a level with the dredge's mouth, and pro- 
ceeded, in the most gentle mater, to introduce Leidiv 
to thé piirer élenitut. Whether the cold air was too 
much for him, or tlie sight of the bucket too terrific, I 
pow not;.bat iaa moment he proceeded to dissolve 
a corporation, nnd at every mesh of the dredge, his 
{fragments were seen net: fn deaprir, 1 praéped 
at the largest, and bronght up the extremity of yi vrm, 
with its termmating eye, tho spinuous e)clid of which 
opéned and closed with something execedingly likea 
Wink of derision,” 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Nwanty every fish in the river Dovey (Wales) has been 
killed by the line from a bridge which fell into the stream. 

Ma. W. H. Asriwwatt, of New York, has nted to the 
War Department 25,290 dollars, the amount of profits made by 
him in the purchase of arms for the American Government. 

Tus present public charge of about £40,000 a-year on 
account of the Volunteer Corps, will be increased to about 
£170,000 or £180,000 a-year, should the recommendations of 
the Royal Commissioners be carried into effect. 

Tux quickest passage to India on record has just been 
made by the screw steamer Hydaspes. She arrived at Madras 
in 65 days; Saugor Roads in 68 days; and anchored at Cal- 
catta 60 days after departure from England. 

Mawy—the present state of affairs —will be sur- 
prised at a report current in London a fow days ago, to the 
cffect that overtures have been from America to tempt 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario to visit that country a 
second time. 

Loox To Your Guws.—It is said that a contractor for guns 
for Government is making £160,000 a year profit! and Mr. 
Bernal Osborne states that it has cost about or over 
£3,000,000 of the public money, and that England is not in 
possession of a single gun such as her future interest and 
protection demand, 

‘Tun Sotpress’ Instrrvte, formed about four years since at 
Woolwich, for the purpose of providing means of on 
and recreation for private soldiers, has been broken up from 
the want of adequate support, and the building has been 
taken by Major-General Dacres, the commandant, and other 
officers, with a view to the establishment of an hospital for 
the wives of soldiers at that garrison. 

Foroxp Notss.—A quantity of Bank of England note- 
paper has been stolen from the mills of the manufacturers, 
and used for the fabrication of forged notes. The Bank has 
offered a reward of £5600 for information leading to the a 
prehension and conviction of any person concerned in the 
robbery; and a further reward of £1,000 for information 
leading to the apprehension and conviction of any person 
concerned in the forgeries, 

Huat ov tax Suw.—Tho Médocain, a journal published at 
Lespwrre, relates the sngune fact that on Saturday last, 
between noon and 3 p.M., the rays of the sun were 80 power- 
ful as actually to roast many of the grapes in the vineyards 
of the Médoc district, so that nearly one-fourth of the pre- 
sumed vintage, which was expected to be extremely abund- 
ant, has i lost. Moreover, the quality, it is feared, will 
be im " 

Sraret Pasacuiwa.—Sir Archibald Alison, in deciding 
upon @ case the other day at Glasgow, said that street 
preaching was illegal if it obstructed a universally-used 
thoroughfare, such as the Strand, London, or the South 
Uridge, Edinburgh, independent altogether of any danger 
to the public peace, and that even although the place where 
the preaching took or was not a Saeue, yet the 
preaching was illegal if it threatened the public > 

* Poaraart ov tue Cammrnat,”’— A writer and draughtsman 
named Caboche has just died in Paris. He was for 
this exploit:—He was returning frem Versailles, when he 
heard that Fieschi had fired at the king, and the idea occurred 
to him that it would be @ good speculation to sell the portrait 
of the conspirator, and, not to lose time, he drew the face of 
an ill-looking man sitting opposite to him in the —— in 
which they were travelling. A printseller published the 
portrait, which was purchased eagerly in Paris, and even by 
the very person who had unknowingly sat for the likeness, 
‘This dash of a pencil produced to the artist several thousand 
francs, 

Piayma-Canps.—By the Act of Parliament lately passed, 
an important alteration has been made in the law with ro- 
gard to playing-cards. The daty, after the Ist of September 
next, will be threepence per pack, instead of one shilling. 
All persons selling playing-cards after that date require a 
licence, as well as the manufacturers ; the charge for such 
licence to a maker of cards will be £1, and to any person 
selling cards, 2s, 64, Heretofore, the privilege of making 
cards haa been restricted to persons resident in London, 
Westminster, Southwark, or Dublin; but they may now be 
manufactured anywhere, or by anybody who will take out a 
licence. 

A Unrvensat “ Darpy.”—The ect of founding at Paris 
n universal Derby, for three-year-old horses of all countries, 
has been mentianed. Of the 100,000 francs to be given as 
the prize, the Municipal Council of Paris has voted 60,000 

ve 


francs for the years 1963 and 1864, and each of the five great 
railway companies he lecided on giving 10,000 francs 
yearly. The Emperor will add a splendid work of art as a 
dgrable memento for the winner, © race will come off in 
June every year. It now appears that cighty-three horses 
have been entered for 1863, and one hundred and twenty-six 
for 1864. Of the horses for 1863, fifty-one are English, 
twenty-six French, two German, and four Italian; for 1864, 
seventy English, thirty-nine French, nine German, four 
American, and four Italian, 

Sovauve Sutrs at Sea.—Information has been received, 
that for some time past certain shipowners have been carry- 
ing out a deeply-laid scheme of fraud. They purchase ves- 
sela, effect charters for an outward and homew cargo, 
insure the whole for considerably above the value, and th 
then find a suitable master, who is prom a good us 
the vessel goes to the bottom, The vessel is then bored, and 
the apertures aro filled — se. At the first breeze of 
wind a little plug is removed, the vessel begins to make 
water, the leak increases, until the sailors, exhausted with 
pumping, ey the captain to abandon the ship. As soon 
us another ship is within hail, the uest is granted; the 





heroic captain is the last to leave the doomed vessel, his last | 4 


moments on being occupied in removing the remain- 
ing plugs, to make sure that the v 


esse! herself will tell no 
tiles, 


Paorosep Cunar Mowsy-Oxpsas.—A correspondent draws 
attention to the high price c for money-orders. He 
says: Por 10s. safe I pay 3¢., boing 0°25 of 
the whole; a banker's be, in propor- 
tion, one-sixth or nn becomes 

. Surely it is 


greater as the sum to be itted is 
monstrous to charge 3d, for the safe transmission of 2s.—one- 
Post-oftice 


would 
This 


eighth of the whole! Allow me to suggest to the 
aathorities a cheaper scale of money-order paymen Let 
them only put the postage principle into the money-order 
department, and wo have all we need. A fee would 
be quite enough for the transmission of £1; twopence for 
£2; above £2, the charge nig bo higher LF ne to 
the sum sent, as the wants of the poor and ers would be 
thus greatly met." 





THE JESTER 


Foop ror Iwrant Tarsves.—Robb’s biscuits. F 

A may in Kentucky has a horse which is so slow, that his 
hind legs always get first to his journey’s en 

Tax difference between perseverance and obstinacy—the 
first is a strong will; the second, a strong wont. 

You often hear of a man being ‘in advance of his age,” 
but you never heard of a woman being in the same predica- 
ment. 

A roune artist in New York takes such perfect likenesses, 
that a lady married the portrait of her lover instead of the 
original. 

Aw unfortunate backslider from grace was asked if he 
hadn’t joined the church, “ Yes,” said ke, ‘I joined it for 
six mouths, and behaved so well, that they let me off with 
three.”’ 

Woman's Curtosity.—In ancient times, an abbess was 
allowed to confess her nuns, This was discontinued (says 
Dom Martene) in consequence of its having been ed that 
there was no end to the questions which female curiosity 
would ask. ; 

A tapy having accidentally broken her smelling-bottle, 
her husband, who was very ay said to her, “I declare, 
my dear, everything that belongs to you is more or less 
broken.” “True,” replied the lady; “for even you are a 
little cracked !"’ 

Tux following was written by Coleridge, on a lady asking 
him for somet! original :— 

You ask me for something that's novel, 
And I scarcely know how to begin; 
For I’ve nothing ori in me, 


Excepting original sin. 


A Catcvtation.—The following occurs in the course of 
some 8) ions upon a comet:—"* Its tail is at 
least six millions of miles in length. To grease that tail, it 
is estimated, would use up a basin of fat as large as Lake 
Erie, and py constant employment to fifty thousand 
‘daubers’ for ten years,” 

Consistent to Tax Last.—During the last war, a Quaker 


was on board an American a engaged in close combat} a 


with anenemy. He preserved his peace principles calmly 
until he saw a stout Briton climbing up the vessel by a rope 
which kung overboard. Seizing a > the Quaker looked 
over the side of the ship, remarked: “ Friend, if thee 
wants that piece of , thee may have it ;’’ when, suiting 
the deed to the word, he eut off the rope, and down went the 
poor fellow to his long watery home, 


——— $= 


HOME HINTS 
Batsam ror Covans ayy Céips.—Tincture of tolu, and 
compound tincture of benzoin, of each one ounce rectified 
spirits, two ounces. Mix. dose is a teaspoon’ 
Inx-statvs may be removed from books or prints by the 
citric or oxalic acids, if carefully a’ with a hair-pencil. 
penned acid must be avoided, as it discolours and rots 
the paper. 


Curx ror Nevrater.—The Alta Culifornia gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for the cure of neuralgia :—* Half a drachm of 
sal ammoniac in an ounce of camphor water; to be taken a 


teaspoonful at a dose, and the dose repeated at intervals of 
five minutes, if the pain be not relieved at once. This is 
believed to be the most effectual remedy ever discovered for 
this most painful malady. 

A Treatment or Borts.—Instead of the use of the lancet 
for the suppression of boils at an early stage, Dr. Spooner, of 
Boston, recommends an ethereal solution of iodine (30 grs. 
of iodine to 1 oz. of ether) applied with a brnsh morning and 
pater aw oe The same application gives relief in chilblains and 
erysipelas, or it may varied by a solution of nitrate of 
sliver, 

Tux Use ov tax Sunrtower.—The yalue of this plant, 
which is casily cultivated, and ornamental to the garden, is 
scarcoly known in most of the kingdom. The seed 
forms a most excellent and convenient food for poultry ; and 
it is only necessary to cut off the heads of the plant when 
ripe, tie them in bunches, and hang them up ina situa- 
tion, to be used as wanted. They not only fatten every kind 
of _—s, but greatly increase the quantity of eggs they lay. 
When cultiv to a considerable extent, they are also capi- 
tal food for sheep and pigs, and pheasants. The leaves, 
when dried, form a g wader for cattle; the dry stalks 
burn well, and form an abundance of alkali; and when in 
bloom, the flower is most attractive to bees, 


—— 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Tur Cuxmistay oy Naturs.—The sapphire is a remarkable 
instance how the mysterious chemistry of Nature in the 
mineral kingdom produces, from the same elements, sub- 
stances the most different in external form. This beautiful 
——_— stone yielded, by the analysis of chemistry, ninety- 
‘our per cent. of alumine; and Tennant found in emery, 
when freed from its admixture of iron, ninety-two per cent. 
of the same earth. 

Tax Nsw GuyrowpEr.—A new gunpowder was tried at 
the late Frankfort Shooting-Feast, apparently with success. 
Its merits are, a lower price, a less weight, a more effectual 
action than the general powder; to which a more important 
merit is added,—that after thirty shots it left the barrel as 
clean as it was before aay Its colour is yellowish brown ; 
it is granular, and looks like decayed wood ground small. 
The inventor is a Prussian artillery captain in Spandau, and 
yet invention is being tested by the Prussian Government.— 

enaum, 
Misnomens Ov Scizycz.—Soon after Dr. Priestley’s cele- 
brated and important diocovers what he called dephlo- 
gisticated air, in 1774, it was found that several substances, 


such as sulphur ee were converted into acids 
by combin: ~ he on elementary gas. On this account it 
was assumed—bastily and incorrectly—that all acids con- 
tained air, and derived their acidity from 
it; on this account, So cage & cyan wee pee S | 
signi acid-making, and it was regarded as the univ 
difying prinei not, indeed, that it always formed an 


acid when comb with a body, but that no acid existed 
without it. It ans See since been that there 
are acids—the m acid, for example— which contain no 
oxygen; and, further, it has also been proved by the bril- 
liant discoveries of Sir H. Davy, that oven. ay ons 
with certain elementary bodies, converts them into alkalis— 
a class of substances possessing properties diametrically 





opposite to those of the 26 FEE 5 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


REPRODUCTION OF Weane,—_Bens7Gocherena, in his curious 
little English dictionary, published in 1631, in a list of words 
‘now out of use, and onely used of ancient writers,” gives 
“abandon” and “abate,” with the same signification wa 
now give them. 

Tux Jews anv THE Scrirrures.—The labour expended by 
the Jews in copying the Scriptures has always disti 
them. Our Saviour charged the Jews of his time with 
committed almost every sin that can be named; but he does 
not accuse them or their fathers of having corrupted the re- 
cords of their religious faith. The rules which they follow in 


ne gern | copies of the Pentateuch for public use, illustrate 
their vi in watching over the sacred books. They 
assign the work of transcribing them to a class of 
men, who are specially trained for the se: . Only-one sort 


of parchment, and that in a certain way, can be 
used. The must be ofa, Refinite kind. bam : must 
contain a bed number of lines, and every line the same 


words and letters. The slightest error vitiates a copy ; ® 
letter too much or too little on a page obliges the onthe te 
throw aside his work and begin anew. No copy is allowed 
to be read in the synagogue till it has been examined 
competent men, and pronounced free from defect. This 
supervision is one of ense importance, as showing, im 
concurrence with other facts, that the Hebrew Scriptures 
remain as they were at first; that we have in them the very 
words which Moses and David and Isaiah addressed to their 
contemporaries, and recorded for our instruction. 

Oniein or THE Penny Postacx.—About thirty years ago a 
traveller was going through the Lake district. He halted at, 


the door of as inn at the moment when the postman 
was also stopping to deliver a letter. A girl came out to 
receive it, turned it over and over in her hand, and then 
asked what the postage came to. The tman wanted a 
shilling—a very large sum for a poor girl such as this was. 


She gave a deep sigh, said that the letter came from her 
brother, but that she had no money, and consequently she 
returned the letter to the postman. © traveller was a man 
who went about to inform his mind and observe: as he was 
man, he offered to , and, in 


- the postage 
spite of the girl’s resistance, did ~ The obstinate resist~ 


ance, espec' in such a case, had, however, caused him 
deep thought. The postman scarce turned his back ere. 
the yo id confessed it was a trick agreed on 


between brother and herself. A few hieroglyphica 
marked on the outside told her all she wanted to-know, but: 
the letter itself contained no writing, “We are both eo 
poor,” she added, “that we inven this manner of cor~ 
responding and franking our letters.” The traveller went 
his way, and, while a ing the Cumberland scenery, asked 

f whether a fiscal system which gave rise to such 
wretehed frauds must not be bad. The sun had mot set ere 
Mr. Rowland Hill (for that was the traveller’s name) formed 


the idea of or, the postal service on a new 
-—-_e——_-— 
GOLDEN TREASURY 
Toa the true bird of paradise is the 


sportsman, 1 woodcock. 
Ir is proper for people to mend their highways, and still 
—_ to mend ot a —— 
‘HE man who es upon his own thought for success, 
skulls himself along the stream of life. rg 

Detvusion is immortal. The credulity of fools is as inex- 
haustible as the invention of knaves. 

Tux best ce for a duty neglected is to set about 
another that is in danger of being neglected. 

Taxee is a martyrdom that we can all endure philosophi- 
cally; it is the martyrdom of other people. 

For @ voyage across the sea, the winds fill our shrouds; 
for the voyage of eternity, we fill our own shrouds, 

Many who dress extravagantly should be as much ashamed 
of their clothes as Adam and Eve were of not having any. 

BgavtiruL coquettes, who set hearts on fire, generally 
kindle the flames not only without a match, but without the 
least idea of a match. 

Too many laws are a snare in the state, too few a weak- 
ness: those too gentle are seldom obeyed, thoso too severe 
are as seldom executed. 

Ture is a deal of vanity in some people's humility, 
a great deal of pov in their wealth, and a great deal o! 
insolence in their con msion. 

A @oop man, who has seen much of this world, and is now 
tired of it, says :—*‘ The great tials to happi 
life eo eogening to do, something to love, and something 
to hope for.” 

Harry is every actor in the drama of life to whom the illu- 
sion within supplies or conceals the external illusion; to 
whom, in the tumult of his part, the bungling landscapes of 
the stage have the bloom an reality of nature, and whom 
the rude parting of the scenes disturbs not in his dream. 


DUMAS’ WORKS. 
Now publishing in Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly illus- 
trated, the Copyright Complete Edition of 
OVELS AND ROMANCES. 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
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JOSEPH BALSAMO. 
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*,* Window Bills aro now ready, and the weekly issue 
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Just out, never bi fore published, price 2s. ) [J NDISCOVERED CRIMES. By “ Waters.” Author of 


] EC( ILLEC TIONS OF AN IRISH POLICE MAGIS.- “ Recollections of a Police Officer,” Experiences of a Real Detee. 
TRATE, Edited by his Son-in-Law, H. R. Appison. tive,” &c., &. 


*,* This work records the extraordinary career of the late celebrated N.B.—This intensely interesting work surpasses in dramatic effect and 
Major Vokes, Chief Police Magistrate of Munster; his surprising pursuit narrative power anything hitherto produced. 
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the HALYPENNY JOURNAL. THE Lost son. 
Now ready, Vol. L, price 3s. 6d., in paper covers; dsJ6d. in cloth, gilt | In No. 28 of Twick 4 We cE K commenced a New Romance of startling 
xide and back, Also ready, Binding Cases, price 1s. each. rI\HE LOST SON rag yg OF CASTLE 
5 ; , = 5 ever 7) ; Or, } Ds } 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. AURAY. Superbly [ustrated. J 
yO Apia Office of Twick a Week, 122, Fleet Street. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS daily command increasing favour | Ew «oT ALE. 
as mild and purifying aperients. * Indigestion, in all its Protean In No. 52 of the Weicome @vesr commenced “&’ New Story of great 
forms, falls before this admirable medicine. Flatalency, uncomfortable | dramatic interest, entitled, f 
abdominal fulness, sour or fetid eructations, yield to its power. Hollo- HE BLACK FARM; or, THE IDIOT WITNESS 
way's Pills promote the appetite, strengthen the stomach, regulate the A Tale in which “Time works Wonders.” Splendi¢ly IMlustrated ; 
liver, and comfortably relieve the bowels. | London: GxorGk Vickers, Angel Conrt, Strand. 





On the lst of every Month, in Foolscap 8vo, paper covers, in the French style of binding, 


THE SHILLING VOLUME LIBRARY. 


The following are now ready :— 


1. THE FAMILY CREDIT. By Wesrtanp Marston. / 12. THE NIGHT MAIL. By P, Frrzepnarp, 
2. WHICH WINS—LOVE OR MONEY? By Author of “ Wuirerriars.” 13. STORM BEATEN. a at _W. oe a 
3. gee gg or A RELIEVING OFFICER. By E. P. Rowseiz. | 14. THE CAPTAIN OF E VU . By M. B. Brappos. 
4. LADY LISLE. By M. KE. Brappon. | 15. THE SILVER ACRE 5 OTHER TALES. By W. Car.eron. 
5. THE ROUND OF WRONG. By RB. Anout. Translated by LasceLiEs 16. HUNTED TO DEATH. | sf Srerpuens Haywarp. 
RAXALL. | 17. THE SHIP CHANDLE ‘By Grorce AvuGustus Babee 
6. MEMOTRS OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. By Mrs. Fenroxn AyiMeEr. | 18 RALPH THE BAILI ‘AND OTHER TALES. M. E. Brappoy. 
7. THE CRUISE OF THE BLUE JACKET. By Lieut. Warnerorp, | 19. a LIFE; = A WOMAN’S ADVENTURES AMONG THE 
R.N., Author of “Taues or tHe Coasr Guanp.” ) FFIRS. at the Author of “ Meworrs or a Lapy-1n-Warrine.” 
8 SCENES ‘WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS TRIUMPHED. By the 20. CYNTHIA THOROLD. By the Author of “ Wurrerrtars.” 
Author of “Tux Gao, Cuariatn.” 21. CHAIN OF DESTINY. By Vane Sr. Jou 
9. THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS. By E. Anovr. Translated by 22, EXPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE, By . Inspector F, 
LASCELLES WRAXALL. Edited by WareRrs. 
0. THE YOUNG COUPLE. By Hain Farisweut. 28. THE KING’S PAGE. ‘Translated by Lascentes Wraxati. 
ll, LEONARD HARLOWE; OR, THE GAME OF LIF KE. By. Warers, 24. MADAME PRUDENCE, AND THER TALES. By Taromas 


Author of “ Reco. KCTIONS OF A Ponice Orricer.” ARCHER. 
*,* Other Volumes ave in iptenionatli and will be duly announced. 


LONDON: WARD & LOCK, 158, FLEET STREET. 
CONSUMPTION IN ALL ITS STAGES. 





Coughs, Whooping Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Fever, Ague, Diptheria, Hysteria, Rheumatism, Diarrhoea, Spasms, Colic, Renal and Uterine Diseases, 4 


are immediately relieved by a dose of 


CHLORODYWNE. 


Discovered and Named by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE, M.RC.S.D., Ex-Army Medical Staff. 
HE question asked by invalids, families, and households, is—What is the best medicine to give in the above diseases, and what have we always ready ? 
Medical testimony, the reply of thousands of sufferers and invalids, is confirmatory of the invaluable relief afforded by this remedy above all others. 
Chlorodyne is a liquid taken in drops according to age. It invariably relieves pain of whatever kind ; creates a calm, refreshing sleep ; allays irritation 
of the nervous system when.all other remedies fail; leaving no bad effects like opium or laudanum ; and can be taken when none other can be tolerated. 
Its value in saving life in infancy is not easily estimated ; a few drops will subdue the irritation of teething, prevent and arrest convulsions, cure whooping 


cough, spasm, and flatus at once, 
EXTRACTS OF MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From W. Versalius Pettigrew, M.D.: “I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with am any medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and 
sedative. I have used it in consum: ion, asthma, diarrhawa, and other diseases, and am mest oeeeny with the results.” 
From Dr by Een of f Now lloway, Glasgow : “I consider it the most valuable known.” 
G. Hayward, me tg urgeon, Stow-on-ye-Wold: “I am now using Dr. J. Collis Browne's oa with marvellous good effects in allaying hernnetain 
k: 
“ me ua ees: “Tt is a most valuable medicine.” 
? C. ae ped D., Bideford 2 Thin, SiRON Sout, the mie. vebenies and gavein Sagtie we have: 
Br: Gibbon, Arm ie nt Bate Mscs oe Cn TT cured me of diarrhoa.” uk a a 
Y oe : “ As an astrin in severe ip in relief is 
rom ‘Surgeon, hm tringent ye a i Ma an anti-spasmodic i cali, — tect 


are uterine affections I 
Uswrion,— Beware pes compounds, or imitations of “Chlorodyne.” Dr. wal pe gm ad * ” in Sa bs hands o1 
Mr. Davenport ONLY, consequently there can be no other Menaliaaeh. The genuine bears the words—“ Dx. J. Consus Browne’s Chloredyne,” 
on the Government Stamp of each Bottle. ies RS 
Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., and 4. 64., d., by the Sole Agent and Manufacturer :— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE LONDON. 





N.B.—This important copyright work has been described and largely _ 
quoted in the Times, and also in the Atheneum. The original Work has ~__ 
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